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DEDICATION. 

TO MRS. M. J. C. 

Lightly the sunbeams fell 
Over the broad varandah, and they glanced 
Through the long windows, open to the east, 
In silver lines that rose, and ran, and danced 
Hither and there, like guests at some fair feast ; 

And in that calm, deep room 
We sat together, you and I ; and you — 
As lightly shot your needle's shining glow — 
Were busied with some dainty work that grew 
Under your hands as faery work doth grow. 

And I — an idler there — 
Sat carelessly in some deep-cushioned chair. 
And watched your snowy fingers as they moved, 

And dreamed the dreams I bring to crown you here 

Of hopes that bloomed, and hearts that lived and loved. 

For in those April da3rs. 
So golden with sunlight rich and rare, 
Unto my faithful heart I softly said : 
" Now, when these idle buds have blossomed fair, 
They shall be wreathed to crown her queenly head I" 

MOLLIE £. MooREi 
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.Iftinding tft^ (Baj. 

1863. 

jHERE is a radiant beauty on the hills — 

The year before us walks with added bloom : 
But, ah I 'tis but the hectic flush that lights 
The pale consumptive to an early tomb— 
The dying glory that plays round the day 
When that which made it bright hath passed away I 



IS broods in the air — the swell 

Of east winds, slowly weaving Autumn's pall. 

With dirge-like sadness, wanders up the dell ; 

And red leaves from the maple branches fall 

With scarce a sound. What strange, mysterious 1 

Hath Nature bound the Lotus to her breast ? 



But hark ! a long and mellow cadence wakes 

The echoes from their rocks I How clear and high 

Among the rounded hills its gladness breaks. 
And floats, like incense, toward the vaulted sky I 



1 2 Minding the Gap, 

It is the harvest-hymn ! A triumph tone, 
It rises like those swelling notes of old 

That welcomed Ceres to her golden throne, 

When through the crowded streets her chariot rolled. 

It is the laborers' chorus ! For the reign 

Of plenty hath begun — of golden grain. 

How cheeks are flushed with triumph, as the fields 
Bow to our feet with riches ! How the eyes 

Grow full with gladness, as they yield 
Their ready treasures ! How hearts arise 

To join with gladness in the mellow chime — 

** The harvest-time ! The glorious harvest-time 1" 

It is the harvest, and the gathered corn 
Is piled in yellow heaps about the field ; 

And homely wagons, from the break of morn 
Until the sun glows like a crimson shield 

In the far west, go staggering homeward bound, 

And with the dry husks strew the trampled ground. 

It is the harvest — and an hour ago 

I sat with half-closed eyes beside the ** spring," 
And listened idly to its dreamy flow, 

And heard afar the gay and ceaseless ring 
Of song and labor from the harvesters — 
Heard faint and careless, as a sleeper hears. 
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My little brother came with bounding step, 
And bent him low beside the shaded stream, 

And from the fountain drank with eager lip ; 
While I, half rousing from my dream, 

Asked where he'd spent this still September day — 

" Chasing the birds, or on the hills at play ?" 

Backward he tossed his golden head, and threw 

A glance disdainful on my idle hands, 
And, with a proud light in his eye of blue. 

Answered, as deep his bare feet in the sands 
He thrust, and waved his baby hand in scorn — 
* * Ah, no ; down at the cornfield since the morn 
Fve been mindin' the gap !" 

** Minding the gap \" My former dream was gone I 

Another in its place : I saw a scene 
As fair as e'er an autumn sun shone on — 

Down by a meadow, large and smooth and green, 
Two little barefoot boys, sturdy and strong 
And fair, here in the corn, the whole day long, 
Lay on the curling grass. 
Minding the gap ! 

Minding the gap I And as the years swept by 
Like moments, I beheld those boys again ; 

And patriot hearts within their breasts beat high, 
And on their brows was set the seal of men ; 
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And guns were on their shoulders, and they trod 
Back and forth, with measured step, upon the sod, 
Near where our army slept. 
Minding the gaps ! 

Minding the gaps ! My brothers, while you guard 
The open places, where a foe might creep — 

A mortal foe — oh, mind those other gaps — 

The open places of the heart/ My brothers, keep 
Watch over them ! 

The open places of the heart — the gaps 

Made by the restless hands of Doubt and Care — 

Could we but keep, like holy sentinels, 

Innocence and Faith forever guarding there, 

Ah, how much of woe and shame would flee 

Affrighted back from their blest purity ! 

No gloom or sadness from the outer world, 
With feet unholy then would enter in, 

To grasp the golden treasures of the soul, 
And bear them forth to sorrow and to sin ! 

The heart's, proud fields — its harvests full and fair ! 

Innocence and Love, could we but keep them there, 
Minding the gaps I 




H^ soft summer winds, drunken with sweets, 

Do ye pause in the garden to die ? 
Come up from the garden, come out of the roses, 
Roll over me where I lie I 

*' Kiss dowfi softly the drooping lids 
Of my wonderful, dreamy eyes ; 
Breathe on my dainty cheek and brow 
The wealth of your summer sighs ! 

"Butterfly, brown-winged and gold and black, 
Do you envy my loveliness ? 
Ah, how slowly you poise, and pause 
In the folds of my purple dress ! 

**Nay, lay your wings smoothly along my robe, 
I would have you forever mine. 
You will not ? then I must kill you — there I 
How your dead wings shimmer arid shine I 

* * Oh, velvet-leaved roses, come close to my lips, 
My lips that are redder than vou ! 
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Pardon, O queens, that I tear off your leaves ; 
I must get at your drops of dew I 

"Ha ! I will lay this against my heart — 
This fragrant, half-open bud 
With slender stem : how it glows and glows, 
Like a great, round drop of blood ! 

'* Blood ! they say a battle is fought to-day 
By a distant river's marge ; 
And the wires are flashing with burning news 
Of a last, wild, gallant charge ! 

"But whether the stars have won the fight, 
Or whether the red cross gleam, 
I care not (why should I care, in sooth ?) 
So I may but lie and dream — 

"And dream of my high-born lover, who dares 
All deeds for the sake of me ? 
Last night how his swift words shot like flame 
Through the sounds of the revelry — 

"Through the wild, wild whirl of the waltz — ^the flow 
Of the music and song and wine ! 
The pale, proud woman who loves him was there — 
Could she whisper to-day, * He is mine ?' 
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** If I crush her heart — he is mine in truth — 
If I shadow her eyes' glad beam, 
I care not (why should I care, forsooth ?) 
So I may but lie and dream ! 

*'0h, soft summer winds, laden with sweets, 
Pause not in the garden to die 1 
Come up from the roses, come out of the roses. 
Blow over me where I lie I" 




Body, And wilt thou leave me ? 
Thou, who hast dwelt within my breast, and sent 
Life's red tide proudly through my full, strong veins ? 
Thou ! who hast unlocked each arched door 
Of my young heart, and welcomed hope and love 
As dwellers there ? 

Alas I my wasted limbs 
Are shaken with the fervor of thy wings. 
Which beat within my breast, and wrestling, strive 
To burst from my embrace — my last embrace. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. Ah, panting Life, 
I am so young — so strong for battling storms — 
So fa ir for crowns of roses I Ah, sweet Soul, 
Leave me not yet 1 

• 
SpiriL Oh, lily in the breeze ! 

Oh, passionate and frail 1 Sweet pleader, fain 
Would I have lingered in thy fervid arms 
While yet the vivid cloud of early youth 
Hung crescive in thy way. But hark — a Voice I 
A message from the Master comes. I go. 
And yet, oh royal palace built of clay I 
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Oh, vermeil heart, ensealed with princely gems I 
Oh, tender eyes, with long and languid lids — 
(Sweet eyes, dear windows of my prison home I) 
Oh, radiant brow, where oft my spell hath lain ! 
Oh, Parian hand, with roseate palm, so oft 
Pressed down against the aching side to calm 
My wayward restlessness ! 'tis hard to know 
That mojn and eve will find me here no more, 
Basking in all your sentient beauties ! But, 
Sweet pleader, let me go. Since twilight drew 
Her dusky coif about the silent sky, 
Thee have I held in strife, and tried in vain 
To free my struggling form from thine embrace. 
Peace ; let me go ! The voice that calls me hence 
Hath often soothed me in my yearning dreams. 
Stay not my feet, for, with outstretching arms. 
An angel draweth near thy couch — my guide 
For Home. Ah, wrestling Body, let me go I 
For, hark ! I hear the lucid harps of heaven. 
With notes of welcome tuned ; for me they swell — 
For me ! Sweet home, I come ! 

• 

Body. Stay, Spirit,. stay ! 

For I have borne thee in my breast since erst 
Our Fatlier gave me to thy sacred keep ; 
And thy fair wings, now plumed for flight, were wont 
To rest securely there, and not a thought 
Of upward flight e'er stirred their tranquil sleep. 
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Nor e'en a dream of heaven hath ever thrilled ; 
And now, oh faithless, wilt thou leave me ? 

Spirit, ■ Nay, 

Hast thou not felt the rustle of my wings, 
As when at eve the living sky unrolled 
Like a wrought standard, fold by fold, to show 
Its boundless loveliness ? Hast thou not felt 
A dim, strange sadness round thy heart, as if 
Some unnamed sorrow stirred its inmost fold ? 
And when thy gaze upon the studded scroll 
Sought some one large star, whose burning orb 
Hung trembling on the midnight's gathered pall, 
Hast thou not felt my restless feet press down 
In anguished tread, as if they longed to walk 
That thread of silver light that heavenward led ? 
And when the sun, like some great beacon, burnt 
On Heaven's brpad fields, and golden mists and clouds 
Of changing hue made shining highways, meet 
For holy feet to tread at high mid-noon ; 
Or when a mighty burst of music came, 
Quivering through the solemn hush of night- 
Deep notes from Nature's grand creation hymn ; 
Or, when the stifled sorrow of the sea. 
In smothered tones stirred through my prison-walls— 
Hast thou not felt me striving with the bars 
That keep me here ! My own, reproach me not I 
Securely have I lain enfolded in thy depths, 



>v 
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And every stir of mine was felt by thee, 

And every throb of thine by me was known. 

But ah, my sky-born nature never yet, 

'Mid festal scenes or paths where roses glow, 

Has been at rest, nor my proud pinions here 

Have tamely borne confinement. Often I 

Through thy most faithful eyes have gazed and searched 

Some other breast unto its core, and held 

Communion with some soul whose angel-life 

I knew erewhile in Paradise, and then 

How vainly would I strive to rise and join 

My kindred souls beyond ! 

Dear, wrestling heart. 
Thee have I led through shadow and through sheen, 
And fain would spare thee all these mighty pangs. 
Fain linger with thee till the fire of youth 
Lies quenched upon its shrine — but hark, the Voice ! 
And e'en the smiling stars, with golden hands. 
Beckon me hence. Home — Home ! oh, heart, farewell. 
Mine earthly love, thine outstretched, pleading arms 
Are giant chains that draw me toward the earth ; 
But Home — ** Come home !" Oh, wrestler, let me go I 

Body. Wilt thou then leave me ? — thou. 
When all the brightest things of earth do bow 
And make me homage ; and I so strong 
For battling storms — so fair for crowns of roses— 
So lithe for festal hours 1 
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Ah, panting Life ! 
By this proud brow, now moist with agony — 
By these worn limbs, now bended to the dust- 
By this strong heart, now fainting drop by drop, 
And throb by throb advancing on the grave — 
By veins that have been held in strife by thee, 
Till every pulse is weaker as it comes — 
I pray thee hear me ! 

Quench not my youth 
With midnight gloom, nor cast, with cruel hand, 
Love's burning incense from its worshipped shrine. 
Ah, Life, must these proud limbs, whose haughty might 
Hath ever scorned the mold of earth, now fold 
And shroud themselves in sodden clay ? Oh, Soul, 
Must hands whose only touch hath been of thee — 
Who moved but in obedience to thy will — 
Be folded o'er a breast where ihou art not ? 
Must I, **born in the purple" — ^garb of kings — 
Be clad in noisome dust — the dress of worms ? 
Ah, God, to die ! while yet the royal tide 
Of purple blood leaps stag-like through the veins 1 
Ah, God, to die ! while yet the world is fresh — 
While yet the trees are green with April leaves ! 
Ah, God, to die ! while just beyond, there glows 
The tender eyes, and fervent arms await. 
And whispered words and deep delirious kiss 1 
Sweet Spirit, stay, and hear my anguished prayer I 
Alas ! my arms grow weak, and stronger beat 
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Against their struggling clasp thy cruel wings 1 

Could all my pain, ah, Life, but quiver up 

From its sad depths, 'twould pierce the gates of heaven. 

And angels e'en might stay their songs to shed 

The dew of pity on my agony. 

Wilt wing thy way among the burning stars, 

And leave me cold and senseless here ? 

Alas! 
I feel thy soft feet trampling on my breast 
And smothering down my tones of agony. 
Thou hast no pity, and the heart that beat 
At will of thine has thrilled its last ; and eyes 
That bend to look in these poor eyes of mine, 
With all tHe yearning love that spirits know, 
When one is soaring outward — upward — home, 
Will turn aside from this poor clay, and sad 
And mournful breathe — '^The soul is gone V* 

Now where art thou, 
Thou guardian angel of my wayward youth ? 
Blindly gropes my wasted arms for thee. 
Alas ! the clouds press down in all their gloom, 
And autumn zephyrs sweep my marble brow ; 
And as the fringed lids press o'er the eyes, 
Through whose dark curtains thou wert wont to gaze, 
There comes a voice, borne coldly hitherward— 
Can it be thine, oh cruel Soul, that speaks ? — 
" Dust thou hast been, to dust thou shalt return 1" 




OTHING but roses," she cried, 
Lifting her hand with a petulant pride. 
High shone the sun with his eastern glow. 
And the morning zephyrs, sweet and slow. 
Passed carelessly, as dream-thoughts go. 
As she stood by the gate of the cottage low. 

*' Nothing but roses ! My brow is fair. 
And silken and soft is my sunny hair : 
And my eyes ! ah, a royal king might care 
For the wonderful beauty my dark eyes wear I 
Nothing but roses ! Take away these — 
Daisies and cowslips, born beneath trees 
In the wildwood ! Crown me with flowers 
Princesses wear in their festal hours ! 
Roses I I am but lowly born — 
(Hark I I heard the sound of a huntsman's horn : 
Quick, gather me roses and weave me a wreath,. 
With the red ones above and the white ones beneath I 
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I will make a fair picture against the sky, 
As the Earl and his friends go sweeping by I) 
Roses for me !" she cried, 
•* Proud and queenly roses 1" 



** Gather me Heart's-ease I" 
Sadly she sighed. "Take away these !" 
Low hung the sun in the western sky, 
And the wild March wind went wailing by, 
As the lady sate in her bannered hall 
(The fairest room in the castle tall); 
And her faithful hound against her knee 
Laid his rough forehead wistfully. 



* * Gather me Heart's-ease ! Take them away — 
These flaunting roses, so bold and gay ! 
The yearning heart in my lonely breast 
Beats strangely against this velvet vest, 
And the rare white lace against my cheek 
Flutters most weirdly when I speak : 
These lordly walls and turrets high 
Shut me away from the free blue sky ; 
And my lord, when we join in their stately games. 
Compares me coldly with high-bom dames I 
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Ah, to be free from this senseless whirl, 
With my daisies again — ^a village-girl I 
Gather me Heart's-ease — ^take away these I 
Bring me sweet blossoms bom beneath trees 
In the wildwood I Take away these 1 
Gather me Heart's-ease," she sighed, 
** Humble and lowly Heart's-ease I" 





DREAM, I dream of a shadowy 

slope, 
Away in a forest old, 
With the sunbeams lacing across and across 
Like threads of the finest gold. 



And the gray moss waving fitfully 
On the limbs of the grand old trees, 

And the wind-flowers trembling to the heart 
With the never-sated bees ; 



And the harebell shrinking, like a girl, 
From the passionate breath of noon ; 

And the dusky tents of a gipsy-camp 
Over the hill-side strewn. 



My face (let me dream !) my face is fair, 
'Gainst the brown of this stately oak, 
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As I carelessly lean on its knotted trunk 
In my scarlet hood and cloak I 

He watches the light on my tawny hair. 
My Gipsy, swarthy and bold I 

(He stands before me with folded arms, 
— The story is centuries old I) 

He says that it gleams like orient gold, 
Where the midsummer sunlight lies I 

— ^Ah, how my eager heart is steeped 
In the glow of his starry eyes ! 

And he bows his proud and princely head 

My lightest word to heed, 
But he wreathes his hand, unconsciously. 

In the mane of his ebon steed. 

Whose rein lies on his arm : — ^alas. 
That my jealous heart should stir 

With a sense of pain at this mute caress — 
The frail, fond worshipper I 

What do I care that a grand Earl woos 
Young Noma, dove-eyed and fair ? 

What is it to me that in Royie's braids 
Shine gems that a king might wear ? 



^^ In a Half-Dream, 



a 
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Harsh and strange sounds the Earl's love-song, 
And the King's own crown seems dim ! 

—Ah, twme your tresses with boughten gems — 
/ Icfve, and am loved by him / 





I. 

Morning — On Picket. 

OU never saw her, Victor ? Well, 

This City by the Sea — 
This dream of dazzling domes, that rise 
So tall, and white, and free — 
This dream, that stretches far and wide 
Its clustering palaces. 

That breathes its life from strange bright flowers. 
And rare mysterious trees, — 

Ah ! you should see it, with its spires 

Aflame with golden Day ; 
Its fleet of fluttering sails, that wait 

About the waveless Bay ; 
The gray gulf lying prone like sleep. 

With waves that rise and fall. 
And south winds bringing music in — 

And Summer over all. 
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I love the sea — not as you love, 

Who knew it when a child. 
But with man's first love for woman, strong 

And stormy, fierce and wild I 
— ^That morning up and down the sands 

I walked beside the sea, 
My heart exultant as its waves. 

As restless — and as free. 



— A flash of snowy robes — ^a gleam 

Of rounded arms, half seen, 
A dainty, fringed, flowing scarf 

Of palest, shimmering green I 
She stood within a wreath of foam 

Upon the sands that lay, 
And child-like stretched her hands to meet 

The pearl-drops of the spray ! 

I never saw, in all my dreams, 

A face so like a dream ! 
The low brow, with its folded hair, 

Its star-like, distant gleam ; 
The tender mouth, the parted lips 

That smiles so rarely swept 
(And yet methought a morning-light 

Upon them alway slept). 
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And ah, her eyes — her wondrous eyes ! 

I cannot name their hue ; 
Now steel-gray to their farthest depths, 

And now a sentient blue ; 
But oftener, when a mystic light 

Upon their lids would rest, 
A sea-green shadow o'er them came — 

And then I loved her best. 



The emerald gloom was in their deeps 

That day beside the sea, 
And careless that I stood so near. 

She whispered dreamily, 
' ' She sings a paean for Our Cause, 

Our Mother here, the Sea !" 
And then she turned her queenly head 

And flashed a glance on me. 



[Crouch down ! Is that a human form 

Beneath yon thick-leaved vine? 
Don't fire ! — at least not yet ; you know 

'Twill rouse the entire line ! 
There, where that gleam of dawn-light falls, 

A deer, with antlered head I 
What would you give now for one shot ? 

Gone. Ah, mark his stealthy tread I] 



Four Years. ZZ 

And — ^well, I loved Her I Blessed days 

And golden days that passed 1 
With silent glory from the skies 

Upon their fulness, cast 
She loved me 1 Ah, the dainty head 

That leaned against my breast ! 
The morning face, the drooping eyes 1 

The tender lips I pressed ! 

Oh, glorious days that glided by ! 

Oh, Island in the Sea ! 
Oh, dream-like City, where I wooed 

My pale, proud Beverly ! 
Nay, Victor, *' words are naught," I know 

But Love hath signs more nigh ; 
God's purest angels might be false, 

If such a face could lie I 



IL 

The Battle-Flag. 

It gleamed above our Old Brigade, 
It led the deadly charge we made, 
I saw it toss our Texan yell 
Along the battle's maddest swell ! 

2* 
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And when their pointed steel we met, 
With swords unsheathed and bayonets set, 
Against the storm of stifling rain 
It swept our gallant riflemen ! 

Three times I felt it sink from sight, 
Its bearer stricken in the fight ; 
But, as one fell, another came 
To bear' our burning oriflamme ! 

And still, with all its stars unrolled, 
But blood on every glittering fold, 
Above our worn, victorious lines, 
Its blended blue-and-scarlet shines I 

[Away, beneath the sloping West, 
Small fingers shaped Us glowing crest, 
Andy mindful of the coming strife, 
Woke all its glorious stars to life /] 

Oh, royal Flag ! three forms are still, 
Who bore thee o'er yon bloody hill ! 
Woo vengeance to our battle-blades. 
Thou leader of our bold brigades ! 

Wave high, oh scarlet folds and blue, 
Above the gallant and the true ! 
Shine out, oh, splendid stars, and light 
Our thinning columns through the night I 
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III. 
Dining with Duke Humphrey. 

» 

We've left our Brigade far behind, and so 

WeVe *' time to dine." Stop here, this shade is best. 
Our haversacks are somewhat bare I know ; 

But no matter — ^the turf is pleasant, let us rest 

And dream. Behold this forest grand and wide ! 

See how it spreads itself into an ovate hall, 
With high arched windows slit in either side, 

And flowers festooned about the frescoed wall ; 

And loaded tables down the shining floors. 

And costly dishes set with viands rare, 
And music sweeping through the lofty doors. 

And perfume falling from the freighted air ; 

And well-trained servants, moving soft as dreams 
Behind the chairs ; and pictures on the wall ; 

And, with the languid air that o'er us streams. 
An antique grace broods o'er the stately hall. 

And rare-wrought silver on the damask glows, 
And lithe and lissom forms around us beam 
(Like those on Mahmoud's dreaming sight that rose), 
With hearts that glow, and sunny eyes that gleam. 
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And SHE is here, with all the nameless grace 
She wore that summer by the gray old sea — 

My pearl, with orient light upon her face, 
And love within her sweet eyes bent on me ! 

Now, lift your goblet with its rim of gold : 
What years on years forgotten has it lain 

In dim, dark cellars, dank with clinging mould. 
This bubbling flood of amber-hued champagne ! 

Wild dreams of eyes that flash and hearts that bum, 
Came with that long, long draught of St. Peray ; 

Now, let me gather, with this deep Sauterne, 
The softer memories of a love-steeped day. 

What holds that quaint-shaped basket near you ? Fruits 
From under tropic skies across the sea — 

Where winds, rich alway with the sound of lutes, 
Steal over valleys where rare gardens be ? 

Were they tended by sweet daughters of the sun, 
These rich bananas with their golden tinge ? 

Have darkest eyes the world has looked upon. 

Dreamed dreams beneath their broad leaves' drooping 
fringe ? 

What vows have wandered through the orange aisles, 
Where these bright spheres among the shadows grew J 
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What old, sweet sounds have stirred the heart to smiles, 
Where those dark berries drank in twilight dew ! 

How click the glasses 'round our festal board I 

Methinks I never saw so fair a feast : 
How sweet each smile, how soft each whispered word I 

'Tis like some faiiy vision of the East ! 

Hark ! through the music's soft,- mysterious flow, 

I seemed to catch a wild, familiar note I 
A quick, sharp sound ; not like the faiiy-slow 

Waltz-strains about the lighted hall that float. 

I seem, amid this sweet, enchanted scene. 

To dream of weary nights and long wild days ; 

Of death-strewn fields, where trampling hosts had been, 
Of gathered groups around the camp-fire's blaze. 

Dim grows our flower-wreathed hall, and on the breeze 
The tender faces and the lissom forms take flight. 

Toss me that biscuit, Victor ! — ^through the trees 

I see our columns wheeling into sight I 
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IV. 
Two Letters. 

I. 

Among the dainty-chosen words 

There lurks a portion of her grace ; 
And, bending o'er the snowy page, 

I seem to see my darling's face ! 
I seem to see her in the room 

Whose windows open to the sea, 
With wistful shadows in her eyes. 

And thoughtful brow — my Beverly 1 

The faint perfume upon the page 
Brings back a memory of the day 

I left a kiss upon her lip 

And sought the opening of the fray ; 

The same perfume was round her then- 
It seemed upon the air to be : 

I lay your letter near my heart — 
Now, may God bless you, Beverly 1 



II. 



I hurried o'er the trampled field ; 
He called me feebly as he fell — 
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A Yankee sergean', with his side 
Torn rudely with a piece of shell — 

A fair-faced Boy, with girlish lips, 
And eyes that seemed to smile alway : 

He led their iron charge, and yet 

I could have kissed him where he lay, 

So fair and pure he seemed ! He placed 

This letter in my hand : he said 
He could not bear to have it touched 

By careless hands when he was dead. 
And then he died : the letter here — 

The blood upon i: stil is wet — 
I read naught of the tale it tells. 

Only the name signed — *' Margaret." 

Sister she may have been — or wife — 

Or dearer than all words can tell ; 
But what sweet secret has been theirs, 

Yon silent heart will keep it well ! 
Oh, watcher, in your distant home, 

He loved you best, whose star is set ! 
I read that in his dying eyes : 

God help you ! — unknown Margaret I 
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V. 

Lee at the Wilderness, 

'Twas a terrible moment ! 

The blood and the rout 1 
His great bosom shook 

With an awful doubt. 
Confusion in front, 

And a pause in the cries ; 
And a darkness like night 

Passed over our skies : 

There were tears in the eyes 
Of General Lee. 

As the blue-clad lines 

Swept fearfully near, 
There was wavering yonder, 

And a break in the cheer 
Of our columns unsteady ; 

But, V* We are here ! We are ready 
With rifle and blade," 
Cried the Texas Brigade 

To General Lee. 

He smiled — it meant death. 

That wonderful smile ; 
It leaped like a flame 

Down each close-set file : 
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And we stormed to the front 

With a long, loud cry — 
We had long ago learned 

How to charge, and to die. 

There was faith in the eye 

Of General Lee. 

But a sudden pause came, 

As we dashed on the foe. 
And our seething columns 

Swayed to and fro : 
Cold grew our blood, 

Glowing like wine, 
And a quick, sharp whisper 

Shot over our line. 
As our ranks opened wide ; 
And there by our side 

Rode General Lee. 

How grandly he rode ! 

With his eyes on fire. 
As his great bosom shook 

With an awful desire ! 
But, '* Back to the rear ! 

Till you ride to the rear, 
We will not do battle 

With gun or with blade I" 

Cried the Texas Brigade 

To General Lee. 
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And so he rode back ; 

And our terrible yell 
Stormed up to the front ; 

And the fierce, wild swell, 
And the roar and the rattle. 
Swept into the battle 

From General Lee. 

I felt my foot slip 

In the gathering fray — 
I looked, and my brother 

Lay dead in my way. 
I paused but one moment, 

To draw him aside : 
Ah, the gash in his bosom 

Was bloody and wide ! 
But he smiled, for he died 

For General Lee I 

Christ ! 'twas maddening work ; 

But the work was done. 
And a few came back 

When the hour was won. 
Let it glow in the peerless 
Records of the fearless — 
The charge that was made 
By the Texas Brigade 

For General Lee. 
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VI. 

Passing the Love of Woman. 

*' Home I" Victor, was ever a word so sweet ? 

I have my furlough at last : 
I feared our colonel would hear my heart, 

'Twas beating so loud and fast ! 
But then I thought of you, lying here, 

With your young life wasting away, 
And so I came by the general's tent 

. . . .And you go in my place — I stay. 

No thanks. Remember the early time, 

What a frail, slight boy I was ! 
And you, with the strongest arm in the ring — 

The fleetest foot on the grass. 
You were my champion then. You know 

How your dark eyes flashed the day 
'' Big Harry" bullied me ! Ah ! old friend ! 

Those are debts I love to pay ! 

Now, look at the strength in my lifted arm, 

And you, with your languid air ! 
— ^You will stroll by the streams we knew so well, 

With their waters glancing fair. 
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And the long, green prairies under the sky, 

Stretching so vast and wide, 
And the clumps of trees on the low, round knolls, 

And the paths with flowers beside. 

And ah ! you will dream in my fairy-land, 

In my City beside the Sea ; 
You will look on my darling's face, and read 

A token of love and me 1 
She will like you, Victor — (she knows you, too. 

From my letters) ; and take her this, 
A hurried scrawl — now, don't forget — 

And carry my Love a kiss. 

There goes the tap of the warning drum — 

Did I tell you we march to-day ? 
The order came but an hour ago — 

For Maryland, they say. 
Here moves our Flag — no star is set. 

Tell her, beneath its sky ; 
You will see her, Victor ; now don't forget — 

Your hand — God bless you — ^good-bye ! 
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VIL 

Among the Graves. 

I led him from the field 

That awful night : 
Mildred, here is his grave — 

This, to the right. 
His head was on my breast 

When his spirit passed : 
His sister — he spoke of you 

At the very last. 
I wrapped his blanket close, 

His funeral pall, 
And laid him where he sleeps : 

God love us all I 

''God love you, Philip Ware, 

For your noble heart ! 
Going ? Oh, stern and cold, 

Is it thus we part ? 
You pillowed my brother's head 

Upon your breast. 
Ah ! how my poor heart pleads 

For the same dear rest 1 
Oh, Philip ! by the hours 
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Our childhood knew. 
Ere Fate unclasped our hands, 

And the world was true. 
Give me a tithe of the love 
I give to you, 
Philip Ware, 
I have loved you so long — so hopelessly ! 

*' My poor, poor heart ! 
I lash it back from my lips 

When it would spring 
Exultant forth at your approach — 

Poor, quivering thing. 
But I cannot keep it down, 

Or hush its cries, 
• For it will climb up and gaze on you 

Out of my eyes, 
Philip Ware ! 
Save when they are blind with bitter tears— ^ 

As they are now !" 

Mildred ! do you see Paul's grave 

Here at your feet, 
With the grasses green above 

And the blossoms sweet ? 
Ah ! would you had been there 

Where your brother lies. 
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Or ever the look you are wearing now 

Came into your eyes. 
Down by the singing sea, 

In her beauty rare, 
There is one with the tenderest eyes, 

And her face is fair — 

**Ilove yoUy Philip Ware ! 

With all her grace 
She cannot love, with her wary eyes 

And her pale, tame face. 
I love you, Philip Ware ; 

And there is a Land 
Where you and I and she will meet, 

And understand ! 
And on that blessed shore 

We will holh he fair I 
And I ? I loved you best ; 

You will choose Me there, 
Philip Ware I 
Mine, and mine only then, Philip—^ 
Forever mine I 
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VIII. 
A Line. 

The tasselled corn was waving then, 

The grass was green about, 
For when you left 'twas June, but now 

The year is dying out 
And ah, the weary miles weVe marched, 

The cities we've seen blaze ! 
The long, vain, hopeless, restless nights. 

The mad, victorious days ! 

We've fought by morning's amber light. 

And 'neath the col^ round moon : 
And last year's graves are old, beside 

The mounds ta . Ve heaped since June. 
Our Old Brigade ! along the lines 

A flinchless front it seems : 
We gather close to fill the gaps). 

Its dead are by the streams, 

And on the bosky mountain-side. 

And in the murky glen : 
They've fallen thickest always where 

The hottest fire has been. 
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Poor Paul, he sank at Malvern Hill, 

Our colors in his hand. 
And Charley by the river-side, 

And Will in Maryland : 

And since you left, there's Richard gone, 

— Alas ! my heart is sore. 
With numbering up the gallant boys 

Who fight our fields no more ! 
— And you ? Ah, Victor, Texan skies 

A wondrous glow have shed 
Upon your brow ! a buoyant spring 

Is in your very tread. 

You saw her, Victor ? in her home 

That looks toward the sea ; 
And read you in her eyes a tale 

That told of love and me ? 
And through the long, sweet summer morns, 

And in the fragrant eves, 
Spake she of me among the flowers, 

And 'neath the clustering leaves ? 

She sent me letters ? Ah, I knew 

Her dearest hours were mine ! 
Ha, Victor, all ? — ^and on the sheet 

Scarcely a single line. 

3 
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I thought — no matter — She had dreamed 
Such tender dreams of me, 

She thought I felt them from afar, 
My sweet, true Beverly I 



IX. 

Surrender. 

Once more, oh, scarlet folds and blue, 

The proud winds flout ! 
Once more above the brave and true. 

Roll grandly out ! 
Once more, oh, scarred and conquered few, 
As in the deathless days ye knew. 
Once more upon the swift winds strew 
Your battle-shout ! . 

What reck we that the conquering foe 

Before us stands — 
Our swords, with all their princely glow. 

In his red hands ? 
Though he hath lain our standards low, 
Though he hath seen our best blood flow. 
He cannot quench our hearts' grand glow 

With all his bands. 
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We've seen his gathered legions sweep 

Along our plains, 
WeVe seen his red flames swirl and leap 

About our fanes ; 
We've seen our wives and mothers weep^ 
God ! will our vengeance ever sleep, 
Or Woe her station cease to keep 

Upon our plains ? 

Who mutters aught of lasting shame ? , 

The brave who died ; 
And they who live won deathless fame 

Here, side by side. 
Fling proudly back the taunt of shame, 
Remembering all your fields of fame, 
And brightlier burn, oh, souls of flame ! 

— Your time abide. 

Our guns are stacked along his lines : 

Exultantly 
The light upon his banner shines. 

But we ? Ah, we 
No more along our veteran lines 
Shall hear the bugle-blast that winds 
The battle-call. No more our lines 

Will follow Lee ! 

— But wave, oh, scarlet folds and blue. 
Ay, wave your last 
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Above the gallant and the trae, 

Whose noon is passed ! 
And you, ye scarred and broken few, 
It passes from your longing view, 
Its bright stars dim with battle-dew : 
Now look your last, oh, brave and tniie— 
Ay, look your last ! 



X. 

Night. Off Duty. 

Dark and most passionate the sky. 

And wild and fierce the sea : 
A mournful dirge for our Lost Cause 

She sings right mournfully. 
— At twilight, on the dear old sands, 

I watched the ebbing tide : 
I saw them pass, arm locked in arm. 

My comrade and his bride. 

And Victor's eyes were wondrous light, 
And hers the sea-green hue 

I loved so in that morning dream, 
When love and hope were new. 
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I saw him draw the dainty head 

Against his heaving breast 

Pshaw ! thus she leaned against my heart, 

And so her lips I pressed ! 

The weary months I took his place, 

The toilsome battle-eves, 
The glorious months he lingered here, 

Among the whispering leaves ! 
And so he wooed and won — fond fool ! 

I can but pity him : 
For me, too, has that sweet mouth smiled. 

Those gentle eyes grown dim I 

Off duty : well, but 'mid the gloom 

That gathers, thickening fast, 
My thoughts go groping waywardly 

About the grand old Past : 
I smell again the faint perfume 

That came in from the sea. 
The day I bade my love good-bye. 

And marched to follow Lee. 

I seem to see the waving flags. 

The tents with wings of snow : 
I hear the hollow sound of drums, 

I hear the bugles blow : 
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I see the streams of brave old blood 

Go rushing by my feet : 
I hear the hoarse wild cries that break 

Where clashing squadrons meet : 

I hear the calm, sweet voice of Hood 

Float down our flinchless files : 
I see his blue eyes flash and burn 

Along the battle aisles : 
I feel my bosom thrill and leap 

When skirmishers are met : 
I see myself a creeping scout, 

A stealthy, lone vidette ; 

I live again that awful day 

We saw our leader ride 
Along our sad and silent ranks. 

The sword gone /rom his side! 
I feel the fire run through my blood, 

My nerves grow strong again — 
— Oh for one wild and glorious hour 

Like those we rushed through then I 



Oft duty, too, my heart ; and yet 
They come, those wildering dreams, 

Like morning-red that gilds the hills. 
And glorifies the streams. 
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Oh, glorious days that glided by ! 

Oh, island in the sea ! 
Oh, fairy city where I wooed 

My pale, false Beverly 1 

I seem to see her where she stood 

That morning by the sea : 
I cherish still the thrill I felt 

When flashed her glance on me : 
I draw her dainty-shapen head 

Against my heaving breast : 
I seem to feel her tranquil lips 

Upon my forehead pressed. 

I feel again a thought of her 

Steal through the rushing fight — 
— ^And dimly then my vision dies 

Along the rising night : 
I see my garnered hopes go by, 

I feel my faith depart : 
Off duty, and our banner furled — 

Off duty, too, my heart. 

That slender woman by the graves, 
Rent with impassioned sighs, 

Who laid her heart beneath my feet- 
Were her dark Southern eyes 
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False as this early dream I dreamed ? 

Oh, forehead like a star I 

And emerald eyes so tender I BaK I 

What lies these women are ! 
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ND then we sought the darkened room, 
And stood beside the silent hearth, 
And there, within the half-lit gloom, 
We waited for the Midnight Birth. 

The fitful firelight faintly shone 

Upon the lady sad and fair. 
With clusters of the weird y^pon 

Flashing most scarlet in her hair. 

But, like the large stars, yellow-bright, 
That glow in Southern summer skies. 

So beamed the sweet, unaided light, 
Within her phosphorescent eyes. 

On all our living hopes we thought, 
Our sweet dead hopes that buried lay ; 

Of what the dying year had brought, 
And what, alas I it took away. 

3* 
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We spoke of sweet May's sunny prime ; 

And lightly June had bent the reeds, 
And fairily young April's chime 

Had rustled through the broad-leaved weeds. 

We talked of Summer's wide calm eves 
(And then methought the lady smiled), 

Its drooping flowers and stirless leaves, 
Its light-toned breezes, soft and mild ; 

Of Autumn's dimly-golden days. 
That wandered by like fairy dreams, 

The deep-dyed woods, the mellow haze, 
The silver mist upon the streams. 

But when we spoke of Winter's close. 
Unto my bounding heart how near 

I pressed the ever-glowing rose 
I gathered from the dying year ! 

And while her voice went o'er the tale 
Of budding flower or changing leaf, 

So sadly sweet it rose and fell, 
It charmed my very soul to grief. 

And buried memories, cold and gray, 
Came thronging near, a mocking band : 

Ah, how the past seemed to obey 

The motion of her white, white hand I 
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(Her hand, so white, so purely white, 

All day before my eyes that gleams ; 
And, like a spirit-hand, last night 
I saw it waving in my dreams). 

And through the talk, that flowed like rhyme 
My heart still blessed the dying year, 

Because that in its earliest prime 
It taught my soul to lean on her. 

And, when the midnight stroke began, 
Her heart beat warm against my cheek, 

And, in the thrill that o'er it ran, 
I felt the prayer she scarce could speak. 

• 

But, when the passing hour was told, 

A strange hush fell between us two : 
Dear friend, so well we loved the Old, 

We could not yet embrace the New I 
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|INE eyes do ache 

And burn in this wild glare of Love's mid- 
noon ; 

And crimson-hearted flowers about me strewn, 
With their hot fragrance keep my heart awake 




When it would sleep, 
And fain forget its yearnings after thee. 
In long, vain hours, as prone before thy knee 
It lies, and begs thy smile, but cannot weep. 

Thou dost not smile 
In these vain hours, but scourgest me along 
With scorn upon thy mouth, and gibing song — 
Oh, cruel Soul ! art ihou so free of guile ? 



For thy dear sake 
My heart has worn its crown of thorns, and bled 
With most divine endurance in the dead 

Midnight of passion, when most hearts do break \ 
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Breathe but one breath 
From pitying lips upon my pleading brow : 
So may niy heart in that sweet moment glow 
With the great glory of a godlike death I 
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jigt^ONG ago, do you remember, 

When we sauntered home from school. 
As the silent gloaming settled, 



With its breezes light and cool ? 
When we passed a stately mansion. 

And we stopped, remember, Kate, 
How we spent a trembling moment 

Stealing roses through the gate ! 

But they hung so very tempting, 
And our eager hands were small. 

And the bars were wide — oh, Kittie, 
We trembled, but we took them all ! 

And we turned with fearful footstep, 
' For you know 'twas growing late, 

But the flowers, we hugged them closely, 
Roses stolen through the gate ! 

Well, the years have hasted onward. 
And those happy days are flown : 
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Golden prime of early childhood, 
Laughing moments spent and gone 1 

But yestreen I passed your cottage, 
And I saw, oh, careless Kate I 

Handsome Percy bending downward, 
Stealing roses through the gate I 

Stealing roses, where the willow 

O'er the street its long bough dips : 
Stealing roses — yes, Td swear it, 

Stealing roses from your lips ! 
And I heard a dainty murmur, 

Cooing round some blessed fate : 
Don't deny it I Wasn't Percy 

Stealing roses through the gate ? 
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AR o'er the hills and toward the dying day, 
Set like a heart, a living heart, deep, deep 
Within the bosom of its wide prairies, 
Lies the Valley of San Marcos. And there, 
A princess roused from slumber by the kiss 
Of balmy Southern skies, the river springs 
From out her rocky bed, and hastens on 
Far down the vale, to give her royal hand 
In marriage to the waiting Gaudalupe. 

Like some grim giant keeping silent watch, 
While from his feet his recreant daughter flies. 
Above, the hoary mountain stands, his head 
Encircled by an emerald-pointed crown 
Of cedars, strong as those of Lebanon, 
That bow their sombre crests, and woo the wind. 
Drunken with fragrance from the vale below. 
About his brow, set like a dusky chain, 
The mystic Race-Paths run — his amulet — 
And nestled squarely 'gainst his rugged breast. 
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Perched quaintly 'mong the great scarred rocks that hang 

Like tombstones on the mountain-side, the nest 

The Falcon built still lingers, though the wing 

That swept the gathering dust from off our shield, 

Hath long since drooped to dust ! 

— Now wooed by dusky glooms on either side, 

Now whirling round the craggy banks, now stayed 

By tangled vines that stretch their arms across, 

The river glideth farther from her sire. 

Below, an ancient Mill, with laggard wheels, 

Is mirrored in her glassy depths, and broad 

The mill-race reaches out his arms, all decked 

With pebble-stones, and fringed with purple flags. 

And strives to bar her onward course — in vain, 

For, nerved with sudden fear, she springs, and bright 

Her rainbow garments glitter in the sun. 

As on she pants toward the shallow ford. 

And here, down sloping to the water's marge, 
The fields, all golden with the harvest, come ; 
And here, the horseman, reining in his steed, 
At eve, will pause and mark the village spires 
Gleam golden in the setting sun, and far 
Across a deeply furrowed field will glance 
With idle eye upon a stately hill. 
That, girt with cedars, rises like a king. 
To mark the further limit of the field. 
'Twas there, between the hill and river, stood 
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A shaded cottage ; and its roof was low 

And dark, and vines that twined the porch but served 

To hide the bleakness of its wall. But then 

'Twas home, and '' Heaven is near us in our ckildhoodJ* 

And I was but a child ; and summer days, 

That since have oftentimes seemed long and sad. 

Were fleeter then than even the morning winds 

That sent my brother's fairy bark, well-balanced. 

In safety down the river's tide. Alas I 

Is there, can there be aught in all the world 

To soothe the sick soul to such perfect rest 

As filled its early dreams ? Is there no fount, 

Like that of old so madly sought by Leon, 

Where the worn soul may bathe and rise renewed ? 

And up and down the banks before our door, 

Now gathering up the yellow lily-buds. 

That lay like golden flagons on the stream. 

Now idly bending down the ragged sedge 

That rustled in the lazy summer breeze, 

And now among the grape-vines, where they hung 

In light festoons above the water-edge. 

With careless step I roamed. 

Well I remember, 
Down where the river makes a sudden bend, 
Below the ford, and near the dusky road. 
Upon her bosom sleeps a fairy isle. 
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Enwreathed about with snow}- alder-boughs 
And tapestried with vines that bore a flower 
Whose petals looked like drops of blood 
(We called it "Lady of the Bleeding Heart"). 
And through it wandered little careless paths, 
That writhed like wounded snakes among the beds 
Of tufted grass ; and o'er this living gem 
The very skies seemed bluer, and the waves. 
That rippled round it, threw up brighter spray. 
Upon the banks for hours IVe stood, and longed 
To bask amid its shades ; and when at last 
My brother dragged, with wondrous care, his boat. 
Rude-fashioned, small, and furnished with one oar, 
Across the long slope from the stately hill 
Where it was built, ne'er did Columbus' heart 
Beat with a throb so wild upon that shore. 
Unknown to any save to him, as ours 
When, with overwearied hands and labored breath. 
We steered in safety o'er the dangerous way, 
And stood the monarchs of that fairy realm ! 
My brother, how I wish our wayward feet 
Once more could feel that lordly pride — our hearts 
Once more know all their cravings satisfied 1 

Sweet Valley of San Marcos ! few are the years 
That since have linked their golden hands and fled 
Like spirits down the valley of the past — 
And yet it seems a weary time to me ! 
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Sweet River of San INIarcos I the openings seen 
Between thy moss-hung trees, like golden paths 
That lead through Eden to Heaven's fairer fields, 
Show glimpses of the broad, free, boundless plains 
That circle thee around. Thine own prairies ! 
How my sad spirit would exult to bathe 
Its wings, all heavy with the dust of care. 
Deep in their glowing beauty ! How my heart, 
Overshadowed with this cloud of gloom, would wake 
To life anew beneath those summer skies I 

My home is nestled now among the hills. 

The wooded hills, like those of that fair State, 

That queen among the daughters of the South, 

That gave me birth ; and gayly flits the breeze 

Among the boughs of oaks whose trunks 

Are wedded with the rings of centuries : 

And maples, cloaked like princes, wave their flags 

Above the serried armies of the fern. 

That march along the forest stream, where low 

The beeches sweep their brightly-gleaming leaves ; 

And one tall pine, a sentinel, keeps watch 

Before my very door. 

The trees, the forest-trees ! My heart beats full 

And high beneath their stately limbs ! And yet. 

At times methinks our mountain air seems thick ; 

And the green tresses of our forest trees. 

They choke my very breathing I Then, then 
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I fain would spurn my native shades, and fain 
Would sweep with untamed wing across the broad 
And boundless prairies of the West, and breathe 
My freedom back beneath unshadowed skies ! 

Oh, River of my childhood ! fair Valley-Queen ! 
Within thy bosom yet at morn the sun 
Dips deep his silver beams, and on thy tide 
At night, the stars, the yellow stars, are mirrored ; 
Through emerald marshes yet thine eddies curl, 
•And yet that fairy isle in beauty sleeps 
(Like her of old who waits the wakening kiss 
Of some true knight to break her magic sleep). 
And yet, heavy with purple cups, the flags 
Droop down toward the Mill ; but I-^oh, I 
No more will wander by thy shores, nor float 
At twilight down thy glassy tide \ — no more. 
And yet, San Marcos, when some river-flower, 
All swooning with its nectar drops, is laid 
Before my eyes, its beauty scarce is seen 
For tears which stain my eyelids, and for dreams 
Which glide before me of thy fairy charms. 
And swell my heart with longing. 

Sweet River of San Marcos I 




(SUnfrultt* 

CASTLE tall, a castle old, 

With tower and arch and donjon-keep. 
And round its basement, icy-cold. 
Broad streams of waveless waters creep. 
So old ! 'Twas when from that fair bower. 

Where Peace, and Love, and Beauty dwelt. 
The Angel drove the sinning Pair, 
This dark and gloomy pile was built, 
Glenfruin. 



And hither came, from East and West, 

A train of pilgrims sad to see ; 
Each bore a badge upon his breast. 

That marked him bound to misery ! 
Proud kings, and high-born dames and knights, 

Crowned victors of some courtly tilt. 
And slaves and beggars — arm in arm 

They passed the open gates, and dwelt 
At Glenfruin. 
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They came, the sages and the seers, 

The strong, the weak, the lost, the lone, 
The poets and the alchemists. 

The weeping mothers, pale and wan ; 
And hither dragged her sin-stained robes 

The frail, repentant Magdalen ! 
And still from old Earth's aching heart 

The prayer goes up incessantly. 
From king and beggar, lord and serf, 

" God keep our footsteps far from thee^ 
Glenfruin 1" 

Alas, they throng from East and West, 

From hall and hovel, sea and shore I 
The castle-gates are never shut. 

But they return — ah, nevermore I 
And once, with broken hearts and lives, 

And faces pale and sad to see, 
A nation, clad in mourning-robes. 

Sped through thy portals silently, 
Glenfruin I 
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|H, Slander, eldest-born and favored child 
Of Ignorance and Hate ! Thy scathing tongue, 
Like a sword two-edg^d, deals its blows 
Alike on Innocence and Guilt. Thy breath, 
Alike on poisonous weed and healing herb 
Is blown : and roses wither, and the bud, 
Whose leaves were yet half-folded, feels the blast. 
And shrivels ere the evening dews have crept 
Into its crimson heart ! 

No mercy hast thou, 
But, as the flowers that grow among the grain 
Fall prone before the reaper's glancing blade, 
And wither slowly in the scorching sun ; 
So innocence and beauty by the swoop 
Of thy foul tongue are felled to earth. 
And fade beneath thy dark and envious eye ! 

The faintest breath that's blown 
Upon the mirror's surface makes it dim ; 
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The lightest touch upon the lily's leaf 

Will stain its snowy whiteness ; and the leaves 

Of winter, dark and sere, that fly the trees 

And settle on the bosom of the lake. 

Though light as feathers, dim the placid stream : 

And so the faintest breath of scandal leaves 

Its sullen stain upon the spotless name. 

The cloud upon the mirror may be brushed. 

With gentlest touch, away ; and winter leaves 

Will, ere the summer dawns, be rustled off 

By winds that come from far-off northern shores ; 

But from the snowy robe the lily wore. 

No tender hand, no loving care can move 

The stain that careless fingers left ! 

The wind 
That wantons wildly with the forest trees. 
And vainly strives to lay them in the dust, 
With but one careless blast sweeps low the reed 
That sways upon the river-bank. 

The breath 
Of slander hovers vainly round the path 
Of man, and vainly strives to strike him down ; 
But, woman, with thy lily-name it plays 
At will, and many a pure and tender heart, 
Like the sweet heath-flower trod by heavy feet, 

4 
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Will never rise from bitter dust again, 
Where scandal crushed it down. 

No penitence 
Can bring back bitter words that have been said. 
No yearning love recall the dead to life, 
No sad remorse again make fair a name 
That poisonous tongues have chosen for their prej 1 






''^h^n mg ^hip iiom^s §ome/' 



"A boy's will is the wind's will, 
And the thonghts of youth are long, long thoughts." 



HEN my ship comes home," — 
So, idly spake a friend but yesterday, 
Lifting her dark eyes dreamily to me ; 
She stooped above a dial old that stood 
In the quaint little garden — I could see 
The sunbeams playing o'er it all the while — 
(They dreamed that the heart of the deadened wood 
Could wake and beat again 'neath Summer's smile), 

*'When my ship comes home 
I will plant gardens where the breeze may sigh 

O'er every flower the world has looked upon ; 
And by the streams, and where no shadows lie, 

I will set quaintly-shaped dials 'neath the sun, 
And thou, my darling, shalt write mottoes rare 

And curious for them — that visitors may stoop, 
Even as I do now, to read the legend there ! 

But come, the noon is past, the roses droop, 
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And lengthening shadows creep along the ground." 
And from the gate we passed, and down the street. 

But heard I naught of rolling wheels, nor sound 
Of busy life, or stir of moving feet, 

For in my heart these words made music sweet — 
The mellow burden of our childish songs — 
The sentence old, whose melody belongs 

To Youth and Hope and Love — 

** When my ship comes home !" 

Ah, close within the sheltering clasp of home, 
What breathless tales we told of glow and gleam, 

That o'er our fabled sea some day would come ! 
What broad-sailed ships some fairy hand would send ! 

What glowing themes we wrought ! and with each dream 
There came the same old burden at the end, 
'* When my ship comes home !" 

But idle, idle tales ! in all the world 

No dream so vain is breathed in childhood's lore I 
What fairy sail has ever been unfurled ? 

What fairy bark has ever reached our shore ? 
Alas, whose fairy ship comes home ? They lie 

In long-forgotten ports, they rest on seas 
Unknown — rocking upon the waves they lie ! 

Perhaps they wait the freshening of the breeze. 
The clouds, the sunshine — ^anything ; we only know 

They come not, and their owners watch and weep 
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Till dimness films the eye — until the glow 
Of youth and hope fades out along the deep I 

Ah, I remember well the night before 

My brothers went to battle ! (three long years 
Have passed since then) : our hearts were sore 

At thought of parting on the morrow ; fears 
We dared not utter stilled our tongues, and so 
Silent we sat amid the moonlight glow — 

Our father and our mother 'neath the vines, 
And half in moonlight, half in shadow, we, 

The eldest-born and I. The long, white lines 
Hovered like ghosts about our feet ; but He 

Stood clothed in moonlight, like a god ! — the tall 
Young scion of our house, whose slender form 

Would stand beside his brother's at the fall 
Of cities, and the sweep of battle-storm ! 

But while we listened to the low, sad moans 
The ancient pines were making, from the shade 

Among the lilacs and the jessamines. 

Where Will and Charlie, careless children, played, 

There came in childish treble, shrill and clear. 

The old, old line, to youth and hope so dear, 
'* When my ship comes home I" 

The fragment startled us i my father smiled 
As with a memory of his youth, and low 
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And flute-like came the echo of the words, 
From careless zephyrs wandering to and fro ; 

And while the line so suddenly that came 
Ran through our hearts like fairy melody, 

Out spake my elder brother, he whose name 
Hath in't a ring of old-time chivalry : 

* * My ship shall be a high-built galleon 

From Spanish seas ; and long, white sails shall cling 
Like phantoms to the masts ; and strange and wan, 

The ensign red, like some forgotten thing, 
Shall wrap about the ropes ; a mystic gloom 

About the stately-moving craft shall brood ; 
And from her decks shall float a faint perfume 

Of fragrant spices and of sandal-wood ; 

*'And bearded sailors, chanting ancient rhymes. 

Lean o'er her sides and look into the sea. 
Dreaming the while dim dreams of distant climes. 

Some autumn day my ship shall come to me. 
When hazy vapors wind o'er field and flood — 
Some autumn day, when hill and copse and wood 

Are wrapped in mist, my ship shall cross the sea, 
And, bearing Peace a passenger, and floating in, 

Calmly as floats a leaf upon yon river, 
Shall seek some twilight bay, and anchor there 
Forever and forever ! 
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" And I will build a stately palace near, 

With shaded corridors and high, cool halls, ' 
And gothic windows shall o'erlook the place 

Where, 'round my ship, the languid ocean crawls : 
There will we dwell, and thou shalt sing the songs 

Written by some old dreamer when the earth 
Was younger by a hundred years, and Peace 

Shall dwell with us ; nor care nor woe have birth 
When my ship comes home !" 

The soft breeze stirred the lattice-vines, as far 

Into the grand old forest dropped the sound 
And echo of his voice : from moon and star 

The light more gently seemed to wrap around 
The mystic dreamer. I thought I heard a sigh 

From underneath the vines where sat my mother ; 
But then I could not tell, for clear and high 

Leaped forth his voice, my younger, merrier brother : 

'* My ship," he laughed, bruising the scented leaf 

Of thyme he gathered from its turfy bed, 
"Ah, mine shall fear nor rock, nor wave, nor reef— - 
A strong East Indian barque, her figure-head 

A royal Bengal tiger ! In her hold 
Huge bales of Eastern merchandise, and fruits 

Of tropic zones hidden in casks of gold. 
And fabled lamps, and soft-toned Eastern lutes ; 

And in their caskets diamonds shall shine 
Meet for a royal brow. And there shall be 
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A Ganges lily for you, sister mine, 
Fresh from its native stream. Ah, I can see 

My vessel dancing on the ^'aves, and meny strains 
From sunburnt seamen swelling on the air I 

No idle sighing after distant plains, 
For Hope with smiles eternal shall be there I 

Come and assist at her unlading ; thou 
Shalt stand amazed upon the shore, so bright 

The equatorial sun shall flash across her prow 1 
All eyes shall glow, all hearts grow young and light. 
When my ship comes home 1" 

A swift breeze darted through the lattice-vines. 

And showered the leaves upon his boyish brow ; 
And, for a moment, from the dusky pines 

There came a lighter music, and, the glow 
Of moonlight brightened, but the faint, faint sigh. 

From underneath the vines where sat our mother. 
Stole forth again, as with far melody 

Died out his voice, my young light-hearted brother I 
Then turned they both to where I sat, and bowed 

With reverence mock, and said, on bended knee, 
** What says the daughter of our lineage proud, 

The only sister of our race — has she 
No vessel nearing port ?" 

I said that **mine should be an argosie, 
Built at Atlantis, that lost Island, where 
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Each wandering wind woke wondrous melody 
Among the lucid lily-bells, and rare 
Pale blossoms hung on all the branches there I 

It should have sails of royal purple, gemmed 
With diamonds and opals ! There should be 

A strange, bright banner, wreathed and diadem'd 
With pearls and rubies, floating wild and free, 

And blue and scarlet shadows, deftly blent. 
Should play where'er it moved upon the sea ; 

And all the treasures of the Orient 
In that fair vessel should come home to me I 



"There should be roses vermeil-hued and fair, 

Wet with the honey-dew of Cashmere vales ; 
There should be shawls from Persian looms, and rare 

Old sculptured groups from Italy ; the gales 
Should bear a breath of spices from those isles 

That dot the southern seas, and from the far Azores 
There should be baskets strangely wrought, and Indian 
veils ! 

The bark should stretch her length along the shores 

Of China, and breathe in fragrant stores ! 
There should be fans from Madagascar, wines. 

Pressed centuries ago, from France, and flowers 
Unwithering, plucked from ever-blooming vines 

That cling about the arches of old Southern towers ; 
And rainbow-colored shadows, strangely blent, 

4* 
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Should all these bright things cast upon the sea. 
For all the treasures of the Orient 

Beneath that fairy flag should come to me I 
And Love should sail home in my argosie, 

And all eyes should be bright, and all hearts ftiU 
and free, 
When my ship comes home I" 



"Oh, idle, idle dreams !" (this time the sigh 

Came clothed in words) — *'0h, dreamers wild and 
young I 
The ship that bore * fair Inez' o'er the sea 

Hath never reached *the West !' — and voices rung 
From goodly vessels putting forth to seek 

Fair fabled lands, whose tones along those shores 
Were never heard ! Whose fairy ship comes home ? 

Oh, youth and hope, why strain the eye for yours ? 



** When has a fairy vessel sailed ? They lie 

In long-forgotten ports ; they rest on seas 
Unknown — rocking upon the waves they lie ! 

Perhaps they wait the freshening of the breeze, 
The cloud, the sunshine — anything. We only know 

They come not, and their owners watch and weep 
Till dimness films the eye, until the glow 

Of life and youth fades out along the deep 1" 
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Yea, idle, idle dreams ! In all the world 

No dream so vain is told in fairy lore ! 
Your Spanish galleon, my brother, furled 

Her sails beside some dim, inviting shore ; 
And, crooning long-lost rhymes, the sailors streamed 

Over her high-built sides and disappeared 
Within the forest old, where daylight seemed 

Just dying out, and shadows vague and weird 
Haunted the purple dells 1 And, still as the mist 
That sleeps upon our silent-flowing river, 
The vessel in the twilight bay sleeps on 
Forever and forever ! 



And yours, oh light of heart ! that feared no reef. 

Strewed all her freight, perhaps, upon some beach, 
Some long and barren beach ! and with loud grief 

The sunburnt seamen pace the sandy reach, 
In a vain search after Hope, whose form 
With all the precious freight was lost amid the storm ! 

Ay, idle thoughts ! but let me dream that I — . 
Walking with lingering step upon the quay, 

And gazing anon upon the clear blue sky, 
Rich with the beauty of some August day — 

Shall see, with diamond-crusted sails all spread, 
And strange bright banner floating wild and free, 

And rare perfumes upon the breezes shed, 
My fairy ship, my love-built argosie. 
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Bearing clown toward me where I stand, 
Freight with the treasures of that fabled land 
Beyond the sea ! That Love shall pace the deck, 
And music soft upon the south winds break — 
Oh, let me dream that this fair dream will come to me, 
That all eyes will grow bright, all hearts beat full and free. 
When my ship comes home I 
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OING out to fame and triumph, 
Going out to love and light ; 
Coming in to pain and sorrow, 
Coming in to gloom and night. 
Going out with joy and gladness, 
Coming in with woe and sin ; 
Ceaseless stream of restless pilgrims 
Going out and coming in ! 

Through the portals of the homestead, 

From beneath the blooming vine ; 
To the trumpet-tones of glory. 

Where the bays and laurels twine ; 
From the loving home-caresses 

To the chill voice of the world — 
Going out with gallant canvas 

To the summer breeze unfurled. 

Through the gateway, down the footpath, 
Through the lilacs by the way ; 
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Through the clover by the meadow, 
Where the gentle home-lights stray ; 

To the wide world of ambition, 
Up the toilsome hill of fame. 

Winning oft a mighty triumph, 
Winning oft a noble name. 

Coming back all worn and weary, 

Weary with the world's cold breath ; 
Com i Jig to the dear old homestead, 

Coming in to age and death. 
Weary of its empty flattery. 

Weary of its ceaseless din, 
Weary of its heartless sneering, 

Coming from the bleak world in. 

Going out with hopes of glory, 

Coming in with sorrows dark ; 
Going out with sails all flying, 

Coming in with mastless barque. 
Restless stream of pilgrims, striving 

Wreaths of fame and love to win, 
From the doorways of the homestead 

Going out and coming in ! 
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IGH rises the gleaming monument, 
Loud swells the brave old strain 
For the Victor - dead ! Where aie the 
shrines 
For our conquered and our slain ? 
For our lost no gleaming monument, 

For our loved no martial song ; 

But God, — ly there be a God abave^ — 

He judges the right and wrong I 
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Y Love came out to meet me 
Beneath the single star 
That lit the dim and fragrant dusk : 
I heard her voice afar, 
And, stooping by the gateway, 

I plucked a crimson rose. 
With velvet leaves and flame-like core — 
The queenliest flower that blows. 

*'And when we wept and parted, 

Beneath the open sky, 
I placed it in her shining hair, 

And kissed my love good-bye. 
She said her heart was mine for aye, 

Though life itself were fled : 
She laid a white rose in my hand — 

**Pure, like her love," she said. 



'*And through the rush of battle 
That swept our ranks to-day, 
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My spkit bride, my peerless one, 

Has cheered the doubtful way : 
Amid the roar of cannon, 

The tempest and the stir, 
The single thought that nerved my arm 

Hath been a thought of her ! 

They say this wound is mortal. 

This sword-thrust near my heart ; 
Ah, well, I know it cannot keep 

My Love and me apart ! 
Bear her this well-known token, 

This white though withered bud ; 
But first, my brother, dip its leaves 

Deep in my flowing blood 1 

' ' Nay, start not so, my brother. 

But take the red, red flower, 
'Twill mind her of our twilight tr}'st, 

Our sweet, sad parting hour ! 
She can but know then, brother. 

How, at my latest breath. 
Her love came like our own bright star 

Between my soul and death 1" 



They brought your stained token, 
But, with a long, sad stare. 
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Your messenger gazed on the veil 

That hid my flowing hair ! 
I took the red, red blossom, 

And, Alan by my side, 
Said that the ** night-winds made me chill- 

His fair, his peerless bride !" 

» 
Oh, Love, though faint and dying, 

Your heart still held me dear I 
Alas, the false vows on my lips. 

The white wreath on my hair I 
With life-blood from your faithful heart 

Stained to its scented core, 
Your rose is pressed against my heart, 

That aches forevermore ! 

Poor Alan, in the twilight 

(The hour that you loved best), 
Enfolds me with a yearning arm, 

And holds me to his breast. 
He loves me, Dear : oh. Heaven I 

He does not know the past, 
Nor dreams that close against your rose 

My heart is breaking fast ! 
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H, royal Voice and beautiful, 

Oh, tender Voice that stirs the soul ! 
Hath Heaven a sound more sweet or 
earth a tearfuiler? 



The day lay dying in the West, 
And from her glory-lighted breast 
A single sunbeam came and fell upon the singer. 

And so in blessed sunlight she, 
But in a sweeter shadow, we 
(I and my friend with the imperial eyes). 

She sang a low and tender hymn ; 
Our eyes with happy tears grew dim. 
And our hearts were filled with peace unutterable. 

And then a high and holier song 
Mingled the thrilled chords among, 
Sweeping away to the skies, like a rush of angels I 
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As stirs the opal's prisoned fire 
With freedom's vain desire, 
So yearned my soul, and longed to cast oflf her fetters I 

But when a keen and edg6d Pain 
Came, prisoned in a wayward strain, 
A song of Erin fettered and hopeless and silent — 

I saw a splendid banner stream 
Aloft, with many a morning gleam. 
And rank on rank beneath it gathered its defenders ; 

Flashed up from many a noble breast^ 
I saw a glory gild its crest 
A moment — then, oh, God ! I saw it overcome ! 

I saw a pale and troubled band 
Move slowly o'er a ruined land ; 
A People who suffered evermore, and were silent 

A scorched and desolated land. 
An aimless band 
Chilled to the soul by the winds of destiny ! 

And then salt tears my eyelids stained, 
And bitter thoughts my bosom pained ; 
Alas, is Erin alone in her helplessness ? 
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— The wondrous tones died mournfully. 
And the song and the JDrief sweet day 
Went out, hand in hand, to dwell in eternity. 

Oh, stately Voice and beautiful. 
Oh, tender Voice that stirs the soul. 
Hath Heaven a sound more sweet, or earth a tearfuller ? 

Oh, brief sweet day, oh, winter day I 
Embalmed for aye 
In rare and radiant song, an emerald set with gold I 





HE winds fly up to kiss her from the South, 
Our Empress of the Gulf! And o'er her stoops 
With strange warm tenderness the Southern sky ; 
Proud ships, with snowy sails and arrowy masts, 
Strain toward her o'er the cold and glassy sea, 
And bright-winged birds now nestle in her groves, 
And now, with careless pinions, seek the clouds 
That hang like blessings o'er her reaching spires I 

No ancient forests with their long dim aisles 
And shadowy halls have girdled her around ; 
No proud array of kingly oaks have drawn 
Themselves, like sentinels, about her beauty ; 
No crested pines, with ever-tossing arms. 
Have gathered upon mountains to o'erlook 
Her power, and protect her pride ; no files 
Of priestly willows group in cloistered dells — 
But far and wide and free the lordly plains, 
The living prairies roll their emerald pride ! 
And winds, untrammelled by the tossing plumes 
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And waving banners of soft-wooing trees, 
Rush with broad-sweeping wings far from the sea ; 
And breath comes free, and hearts beat full and high, 
And pulses swell with wilder, prouder blood I 



But where the City smiles, her myrtle groves 
(Where love's own mystic language may be learned) 
Shower down their fragrant wealth upon the waves, 
Whose long, long swell mirrors the dark green glow 
Of cedars and the snow of jasmine cups. 
The City by the Sea ! How like a queen 
She binds her orange-wreaths about her brow I 
How like a giant-lover at her feet 
Moans the high-swelling Gulf I With foamy arms 
Outstretched, he rushes in, and pleads in tones 
Of strange, sweet music ; but his Lady, haught 
And careless, waves her lover back ; and back, 
Despairing, with a long, long moan, he sweeps I , 

Now at her feet 
He spreads the gathered treasures of his caves : 
Rocks that have paved his palace-floors, and shells. 
Rosy-lipped and morning-hued shells, whose depths, 
Fluted and arched, have sheltered ocean-fays ; 
Gems that have wreathed the long and shining hair 
Of ocean-queens, and wondrous golden plants 
Torn from old Neptune's very throne I 
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And now 
He seeks the far-off shores of southern lands, 
And pleads with stately rivers, as they come 
To rest upon his bosom, that they bear 
From valleys where the citron blows — from plains 
Where rise the crested palms — from forests grand, 
Where, belted with creeping vines, the ebon-tree. 
In all its proud dark beauty stands — from hills 
Where wings the bee above the honeyed lime, — 
Pleads that they bring all treasures from those deeps, 
And lay them on his breast ; and far, oh, far 
'Neath blue and bending skies he bears them on 
To lay them at his lady's feet ! But shell 
And weed and precious wood unheeded lie 
Upon the glistening beach ! No offering 
Can woo the lovely City by the Sea 
To bid her lover wrap his frothy arms 
About her ! And there he strives and moans ! 

And oft 
Lashed into jealous fury by the winds 
That float with wanton grace about the bowers, 
And wrap with idle arms the spires which they 
Have sought in vain, the smooth and silver waves 
Leap into life, and break along the shore 
With long and booming echoes, and the spray 
Mounts madly to the sky ! The screaming gulls 
Dash their wide pinions in the seething flood, 
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And ships that ride upon his bosom, plunge 
With all their canvas furled, their tall spars bent, 
Along his heaving billows ! 



But while, like Passion, storms and moans the Gulf. 

And pearls the beach with flakes of silver foam, 

Upon the other side, like Patience, swells 

The surfless billows of the Bay, and close. 

Close to the jasmines and the orange-groves, 

Close to the snowy spires and nestling homes, 

The placid waters sweep. Ah, 'twas an eve 

Of fairy loveliness I saw the sun 

Trail all his splendor to the water's edge — 

His robes of purple and his crown of gold, 

His crimson chariot with its glowing wheels. 

His burnished spears, and proudly-floating flags — 

And, with a godlike smile, like that which lights 

The dying lip of one who fears not death. 

Sink slowly in the scarcely heaving sea. 

Carrying the sweet day with him. 

And the moon, 
The pale, sad moon, with diadem of stars. 
Came up and climbed the shadowy steeps of Heaven, 
And looked with tender eyes upon the sea. 
Whose great heart throbbed beneath that wondrous gaze. 
— Our little boat sat lightly on the waters ; 
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Her one broad sail hung listless, for the breeze. 
Which floated o'er us cool and fresh, grew faint, 
And faint, until it scarcely stirred the foam 
That swelled around our prow ! 

But the moon rode high. 
And the long lines of moonlight made 
A path of purest gold across the waves ; 
And, as our boat rocked slowly on, we sat 
Straining our eyes along the broad, bright path. 
The shining way, until we almost thought 
Old Bunyan's Holy City; with its spires 
And battlements of gold, its radiant streets 
And starry domes, its ringing harps 
And white-clad choirs, lay at the other end ! 



But ah, the Holy City was not there ; 

For as we neared the shore we heard the sound 

Of clear, loud voices ringing on the air, 

And joining in the camp-song's chorus ! 

We saw the fires of drift-wood gleam, we heard 

The sentry's measured tread ! There is no war 

In the Celestial City, and no need 

Of gathered hosts to strive for victory ! 

But here were clustered bands of arm6d men ! 

And by the watch-fire's ruddy blaze we marked them : 

Here was a youth from Bosque's deep, rich vales, 
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Where hums the bee above the thick, rank grass, 
And bounds the antelope with ** silver foot" 
Along the margin of clear-running streams. 
And there a bearded man, whose stalwart arm 
Had wielded hunter's weapon on the hills 
Around San Marcos. Here a brawny form 
Which western skies had moulded, and whose breast 
Had heaved with health and freedom on the plains. 
The broad, fair plains far in the unknown West 1 
And there a fair-haired boy, whose azure eyes 
Fill with a dim, sad longing when he dreams 
Of home, low-lying in a wooded glade 
That sleeps beside the silver Guadalupe ! 
Oh, Liberty 1 what secret gift is thine. 
That love of thee can scatter household bands. 
And tear proud manhood from the form he loves ? 
That love of thee can bid a mother point 
Her first-born and her youngest to the field ? 
That love of thee can fire the drooping eye 
And nerve the sinking arm ? That love for thee 
Can clothe the soul with power, and make the breast 
A rock before the crimson waves of Death ? 

A rock before the crimson waves of Death ! 
Ay, and where we stood those waves had been, 
Those bitter, bitter waves ! and dauntless breasts 
Had met them on that proud and glorious field, 
Where, as the moon went down, a star arose, 
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A star of Freedom, to overlook the brave, 

And light them on to glory ! Where we stood 

The sound of strife had clashed the air, and blood 

Had crimsoned wave and shore ; for hostile songs. 

Had rung on Texan winds, and arm^d heels 

Had marched on Texan soil, and hostile flags 

Had waved o'er Texan homes I But fiery hearts 

Had swept the brave to freedom, and the foe 

To death ! Here stood our Leader when the first loud boom 

Of black-mouthed cannon thundered on the air ; 

Here beat his heart with quick, exultant pride, 

When, as the strife grew loud, a gallant foe 

Bent to the very dust. 

And there the sand, 
The very earth is sacred, for a heart, 
A youthful heart, when Death, the Victor, touched it 
With rod of steel, as jMoses smote the rock — 
Even as those limpid waters sparkled forth, 
So came that noble blood I And Texas weeps 
Above the spot where her young victim died — 
Where Sherman fell ! 

Thou City by the Sea ! 
Earth wears no fairer gem than thou ! The skies 
Catch up the shadowy mists that leave the sea, 
That all thy flowers may drink of dew ! The breeze. 
With light, cool garments, wanders by, that thou 
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Mayst catch the fragrance of thine own deep groves I 
And stars, which Northern skies have never known, 
Look down and bless thee in thy loveliness ! 
What wonder that the foe, with eager hands, 
Strove madly for thee ? What wonder that his fleet. 
With sullen sails all set, rides on the sea, 
And longs, but dares not anchor by thy side ? 

No ancient forests guard thy beauty 'round ; 

But solid battlements and bristling guns 

Frown on thy foes. Morn hears the roll of drums, 

And night the quick, shrill call of bugles : 

High float our flags above the guarded forts 

(The forts grass-grown, as if they might have stood 

For ages looking out toward the sea). 

Death hath a lurking-place in every sod. 

And loud the sombre cannon groan for victims ! 

Oh, when the day of combat comes, that day — 

My God, avert it ! — can but sound the knell 

Of all his hopes, the sure, imperious foe ! 

His blood will tinge these waves with purple hues, 

And the white beach will shine with whiter bones ; 

But nevermore the stranger foot will press 

Thy soil, and desecrate thy clustering homes. 

Oh, City by the Sea ! 

But silently and slow the sentry walks 

His ceaseless rounds, and as he treads the path, 
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Worn smooth by trampling feet, his heart forgets 
The war with all its cruel, needless pains ; 
P'orgcts the cannon, though it frown beside him ; 
Forgets the fleet, though there the wary foe 
Watches and waits ; forgets the battle fought 
But yesterday, the battle to be fought 
To-morrow ; forgets the very sword 
He wields, the very gun he carries, 
Ajid dreams of home I 

Fair City by the Sea ! no tales of blood 

And dark intrigue hang o'er thy walls, like those 

They tell of Venice — thy fair, dying sister 

Far in the Q^ient ! No marriage-ring 

Hath ever wed thee to the singing sea ; 

But, pure and white in virgin loveliness. 

Thou smilest beneath the quenchless stars that bum 

In thine own southern skies. 

And in my soul, like some enchanting dream. 

That walks with Fancy through Love's morning-land. 

Will dwell the memory of thee ! A thought 

Of thine unfading flowers will stir my heart. 

When drifts the south-wind through my lattice-vines ; 

And when the tall and emerald-crested pines. 

That guard my forest-home, shall swell their moan, 

Their never-changing moan, a dim, sweet dream 

Of silver foam that flashes on thy beach, 

A dream of thee — who dawned upon my sight. 
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As that fair city with its pointed spires 
And gilded towers rose from the silver lake, 
And greeted Cortez, where the cloudless sky 
Bends over Mexico — 2l dream of thee 
Will float across my heart, as floats the gull, 
With wings of snow, above thy scented bowers. 
Sweet City by the Sea ! 
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UNRISE on the River. 
A distant city, fair to see ; 
. A stately boat beneath our feet ; 
A careless word from you to me : 
Sunrise in both our hearts as sweet 
As sunrise on the River ! 

Sunset on the River. 
A ruined fortress in our view, 

Where Wrong hath overruled the Right ; 
An idle speech from me to you : 

Sunlight in both our hearts, as bright 
As sunset on the River ! 

Moonlight on the River. 
And south winds blowing sweet and free, 

Faint songs from torch-lit landings heard, 
A whispered thought from you to me : 
A light in both our hearts as weird 
As moonlight on the River ! 
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Music on the River. 
The dance, with fair forms circling through, 

Soft eyelids steeped in mellow light, 
A faltering phrase from me to you : 
Music in both our hearts that night, 
And music on the River ! 

Shadows on the River. 
A deadly hurt, where love should be, 

That bleeds and mocks, but makes no moan, 
A bitter word from you to me ; 

Shadows through both our hearts are strown, 
And shadows on the River I 

Midnight on the River. 
Strangely apart we keep — we two — 

Which shall make answer for this work ? 
A cruel speech from me to you : 

Midnight in both our hearts, as mirk 
As midnight on the River ! 
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[The last words of the child were, "I am going to Heaveu— Heayen is 80 
Bwoet 1"] 

HOU dweller of the skies ! 

We knew that thou wert not of us — of earth ! 
The misty splendor of thy dreamy eyes 
In low sad valleys never could have birth ! 
We knew thou wert unchild-like, but we did not deem 
That death could ever mar so fair a dream I 

Thou beautiful and lost ! 
So like those memory-haunting dreams 

That tell our souls of Heaven's bright host : 
Thy brow was bathed in Love's immortal streams, 
For high, mysterious gleams 
Shot o'er thy cheek in that last awful hour, 
As if thy soul defied Death's vaunted power I 

The Angel at the Gate 
Smiled as he let the little wanderer in 
(Free evermore from sorrow and from sin, 

From worldly care and hate). 
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And love-born hosts sang ** Welcome to the skies," 
And ^^ Heaven was sweety' to thine unveiled eyes ! 

Were I of that band, 

My voice methinks would catch a deeper tone : 
My songs ring sweeter through that radiant land, 

When such as thou came o'er the sea unknown, 
To that fair clime where no more partings are, 
Nor longings strange, like those that haunt us here I 

But I am all of earth, 
Alas ! and tears will come, earth's bitter tears, 
Earth's fruitless tears for blessedness and worth ! 

And the long, dim years, 
That stretch before our shrouded souls, will be 
Filled with a vain, vain yearning after thee ! 

There must be less of woe 
And love and terror in this sad world of ours. 

Ere hearts can cease to wander to and fro 
In a vain search after their vanished flowers 1 
And more submissive hours 
Must dawn upon us ere our smiles can shine. 
When summons come from Heaven for souls like thine ! 

Therefore, oh, let us weep ! 
We know thou art gone home to love and rest : 

We know the last, the long, the dreamless sleep 
Hath only tranced thy clayey covering. 
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And that the earthly mists that round us cling. 
Reach not to thee among the safe, the blest : 
Across thine unstained breast 
We know earth's blighting storms will never sweep : 
But, oh, we miss thee, darling — let us weep ! 

Let us weep ! The prairie breeze. 
In its long sweeps brings in the breath of flowers ; 

And sunbeams quiver through the china-trees 
Before the homestead door : the glowing hours. 
How short a time ago ! wore fairy wings, 
And thy strange, unchild-like questionings 
Leaped in our hearts and swept their hiddeir strings ! 

We miss thee ! Let us weep ! 
We search among earth's beautiful in vain ; 

No form like thine, no eyes like those that sleep 
In their little home of clay ! Bright may be 
The ranks of sunny childhood — none like thee! 
And a vague sense of pain 
Will haunt us 'till we, too, brave '*the sea," 
• To find Heaven *' sweet," our beautiful, with thee I 
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HE wide gate swings on its hinges old, 

And the sunbeams play 
over the oaks, like flakes of gold, 
In the dying day. 
There's the flutter of garments about the door, 
And a low voice conning its welcome o'er ; 
There's the fall of light feet on the oaken floor : 
Surely this welcome, so strangely sweet, 
Of clasping hands and of eager feet. 
Is made for me ! 

** Nay, turn thy feet down the dusty road, 

And wander on ; 
And bear in thy bosom a weary load. 

And a homeless moan I 
These tears that startle in gentle eyes, 
Drawn by Joy in his sweet surprise, 
The low, light tone of that loving tongue. 
With its wondrous welcome so sofdy sung, 
With its dainty welcome so strangely sweet, 
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The kindly hands and the bounding feet. 
Are not for thee I" 

This sparkling stream by the drear road-side, 

With its careless sweep, 
Let me bathe my lijJfe in its crystal tide. 

In the shadows deep ! 
Let me dream bright dreams in the leafy shade 
By the bending boughs of the laurel made ; 
And the clear, high tones of that fairy song, 
Borne by the sweeping winds along. 

Is it not for me ? 

' * Nay, the fountain of Love, with its waters free. 
And the bowers of Fame are not for thee ! 
But go thy way, poor soul — alone — 
With thy loveless glance and thy homeless moan. 
For the song of Hope, with its joyous tone, 

And its fairy glee, 
The flowers by the dusty road that blow, 
The witching stream with its rushing flow. 
The rest and the gladness earth's favored know. 

Are not for thee !" 

Ah, the road is long, and my garments trail 

In the heavy sand ; 
Is there none to soothe my weary wail 

With a kindly hand ? 
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Is there never a home with an open door, 
Where the weary may linger and walk no more ? 
No balm to press to my aching side ? 
Is there rest and gladness for all beside, 
And none for me ? 

**Poor, wounded spirit, there is a rest 

(But it comes not now) 
For the wasting soul, and the panting breast 

And the weary brow ! 
There's a stately portal to welcome thee in 
From toiling and weeping, from gloom and sin ; 
There are hearts to triumph and eyes to gloV 
With a joy and a gladness earth cannot know ; 
There's a wondrous peace and a blessed rest 
For thy bending brow and thine aching breast ; 
There's a welcome to greet thee to endless day, — 
And none in those shining courts to say, 

* II is not for thee f 
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Silver and gold I have none ; bat such as I have, give I onto thee.** 

EARY I stand at the gate of thy soul, 
Far have I wandered to reach the goal : 
The midnight was deep and thorny the path, 
And stars were hid by the lightning's wrath ! 
Oh, bltak was the valley ! Thou canst not know 
How my feet grew weary and faint and slow ! 
But I hastened hither through gloom and sin- 
Open thy gateway and let me in I 

Ah, let me in, though danger is past, 
The starless midnight is dark and vast : 
The bitter dews steal over my form, 
And thunder heralds the coming storm ; 
The sad wind sobs as it wanders by. 
And dark clouds moan as they sweep the sky : 
The coming moments seem thick with sin — 
Oh, silent and pitiless, let me in ! 



Ah, let me in : I bring no gems. 
No glittering, pearl-bright diadems ; 
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Silver and jewels have I none, 
Wreaths of beauty I have not won ; 
Rubies, nor amber, nor sapphires seen 
Rich in the light of their dazzling sheen — 
Gems o'er whose beauties bright seas have rolled ; 
Nor seek I entrance with shining gold : 
But, standing, I whisper my only plea, 
** Such as I have, give I to thee !" 

Silver and jewels have I none. 
Wreaths and garlands I have not won : 
False beacons have marked my onward way, 
And blossoms I nourish all decay. 
But lo, a gift to thy doors I bear. 
Freely and gladly I Jay it there ! 
It is richer by far than gems or gold, 
Fairer than dreams in the dawn-light told ; 
Around it do angels of gladness dwell, 
And Love is the casket's sentinel. 
Though body is wanting in beauty's ray, 
The soul is enveloped in robes of day. 
That soul is the gift — oh, stem to see : 
** Such as I have, give I to thee !" 

Such as I have, give I to thee — 
The wealth of a young heart proud and free : 
Prouder than gems on a monarch's crest. 
Richer than pearls on a maiden's breast, 
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Dearer than fame's bright laurels seem. 
Fuller of wealth than a prince's realm, 
Purer and brighter than sun or star, 
Deeper than waves of the ocean are. 
— Counting as men count, this may be 
Worthless as reeds that are rent, to thee ; 
Counting as women count, the ** golden pile" 
Outweighs my wealth (save once and awhile !) 
But count as the angels count, friend, and see 
What is the treasure I bring to thee I 
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I. 



Bnt Sunday^ s bairn is bonnie and wise and good and true.** 




OW surely he upon a Sabbath-day 

Was born, with **God bless all men !" on 
his tongue ; 

For all his looks are blessings, and his * ' nay" 
Cheers more than ''yea" from cold abundance flung. 

1 saw him busy at a children's fete, 

Creating mirth for merry little eyes ; 
I saw the tiniest feet about him wait, 

And babiest lips plan him some gay surprise. 

I watched his own fair children at his knee, 
Lisping most sportive nonsense ; and his face 

Was radiant with the radiance of their glee, 

His voice most childlike with their childlike grace, 
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I marked him in the careless, clamorous street, 
Where saddest faces brightened when he passed ; 

I heard the sternest tongues his name repeat, 
And coldest lips warm blessings on him cast 

I saw him honored by the Church and State, 

Fair women and young children ; and I weighed 

Within my heart all forms of love and hate. 

But could not answer why his kind smile swayed 

Like blessings those it shone upon alway, 
Or why his voice cheered those it fell among. 

Unless it be that he on Sabbath-day 

Was bom with ** God bless all men !" on his tongue. 



II. 



Tall, odorous grass and rustling reed 

Waved idly by a broad lagoon ; 
And there the hunter reined his steed : 

The shadows of a broad mid-noon 
Were short and round beneath the trees, 

Whose beard-like moss hung calm and still, 
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As sails of ships upon the seas 

Where winds are charmed bv evil will. 



A tender lily's slender stalk 

Beside the marsh grew green and bland ; 
One broad pimeto poised a hawk 

. That dared the hunter's practised hand ; 
A single swan swam on the lake, 

With royal breast and graceful wing ; 
But down the rich and gloomy brake 

There stirred no other living thing. 

With arm a<:ross his rifle laid, 

Two wearied hounds stretched at his feet. 
The hunter dreamed within the shade 

His dreams — it may be, passing sweet. 
For round his woman-mouth there came 

A tender light that dimly smiled : 
(There broods a light, the very same. 

O'er Mary's lips, the Undefiled, 

In rare old pictures !) And his eyes, 

Half-closed, beneath their large lids burned : 

Ah, wondrous lids, whose snowy guise 

Above those dark eyes drooped and yearned ' 

His hair fell lightly on his brow, 
Silken and soft as sleep ; his cheek 
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In >'ar}'ing fancy seemed to glow 

With blood whose hue could almost speak I 

Now, was that hand a hunter's hand. 

That lay so calmly by his side ? 
Might any lady of the land 

Envy its whiteness for her pride : 
But power lay in that slender wrist, 

And strength that dainty palm beneath, 
To match with power in circled list, 

Or strength upon the open heath. 

Careering madly with the hounds, 

A cruel fire shone in his face ; 
But looking on the stag's broad wounds. 

About his lips a wayward grace, 
A soft regret, would break and shine, 

As if his heart stirred in his breast ; 
But now his face was half divine 

With noon about his dreamy rest 

His mettled steed beside him stood, 

His shadow in the still lagoon, 
And whether he shared his master's mood, 

And dr3amed the listless dreams of noon. 
Might not be told, but human-shades, 

With human power, came o'er his eyes. 
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That wistful look that breaks and fades, 
And broods o'er human destinies. 

The lily-bud came into bloom 

Beneath the warmth of that rich sky, 
The hawk sped down the stirless gloom, 

The swan arose with jarring cry ; 
And, d,s the startled hounds awoke, 

The hunter dreamed his dreams were o'er. 
And, hand on bridle, lightly broke 

The beauty of that charmed hour. 
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III. 

The Poet seemed unheeding 

Within his counting-room, 
When lily-bells were leading 

The flow of spring's perfume ; 
But in his heart he treasured 

The whiteness of their gleams. 
And secretly remeasured 

His wealth in poet-dreams. 

Upon the quays he bustled 
With business on his lips, 
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But when the fair sails rustled 

About the stately ships, 
Down where his soul lay hidden 

From Monday's mocking sight. 
Their beauty, unforbidden, 

Awoke a Sabbath light. 

Like saint enshrined in story, 

He sat in wilderness 
Of worldly care ; but glory 

Did o'er him bend and bless ; 
And like that prophet olden. 

Whom ravens fed and kept, 
His soul drank in most golden 

Delight whilst dull hearts slept. 

Oh, heaven-fed soul and tender, 

Come up from thy retreat ; 
Shimj out with all thy splendor. 

Walk forth with festive feet ! 
Array thy breast with posies, 

Let Care go dwell with Wrong, 
For May with all her roses 

Pleads for one sparkling song I 
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A lady sat in the lighted hall, 

Her eyes were bent on the opening play ; 
But I saw her eyelids quiver and fall, 

When a lounging footstep turned that way. 

He smiled as he paused beside her seat. 

He whispered thanks as she moved her dress ; 

His smile wore a meaning old and sweet, 
His voice had the sound of a soft caress. 

He looked at the players with garlands wreathed, 

Camille was fairer than all beside ; 
But '*she is not so fair as some," he breathed. 

And looked in the lady's eyes and sighed. 

He spake low words in her listening ear. 
As they waited a moment in the aisle ; 

He tied her hood with a tender air, 

He begged her roses with pleading smile : 

He said good-night in a lingering way, 

When they paused in the moonlight at her door ; 
He swore the roses were bright as May, 

But dimmer than those her sweet face wore. 

6 
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She dreamed of him as she loosed her hair, 
Aye, and her heart knew a quicker beat ; 

He thought of the taste of his fresh cigar. 
As he tossed her roses into the street 



V. 



Little Gracie, I give you good-morrow ! 

As you walk in your garden of May, 
With a flush on your cheeks, that they borrow — 

The rose-buds that wave in your way ; 
With your patient and nun-like sister 

Stirring at your side, like a voice, — 
Most pale, though the south winds have kissed her, 

Most silent, though lilies rejoice. 

Let me pass by the red morning-glories, 

And woo you, oh, Lady of May I 
I will tell you the rarest of stories, 

And teach you the gayest of play : 
How shall I win you, ma mignonne P 

I tremble to stand in your gaze ; 
Will yon bird with its luminous pinion 

Come to me and teach me the ways ? 
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The *' grown-up," who walk in the places, 

We know, and we count in our hearts 
The triumphs we win and the graces 

We need, and the embroidered arts : 
We woo them with toys and with trifles, 

With flowers, or with looks that beguile ; 
And they that are firm before rifles, 

Grow tame at a touch or a smile I 

But you, with your talisman, given 

Of God, little children, but you ! 
The pearls must be flawless as heaven, 

That are gracious, as gifts, in your view ! 
Therefore do I bring you, oh. Lady 

Of love, in this garden of ours. 
The brightest and best of my May-day, 

The purest and best of my flowers 1 

— Dear Gracie, I give you good-even ! 

The blue has gone out of the skies. 
But there lingers a color of heaven 

In the light of your great honest eyes : 
By their glow, oh, child, oh. Evangel, 

Thou'rt a *' bearer of tidings" who came 
To me in the guise of an angel. 

With grace in your heart and your name I 
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Fill your goblet with a generous .flow of this dark silent 

wine — 
Not a sparkle on its surface, where the sunbeams show and 

shine I 
Rich of hue, yet still as slumber, will it suit our social 

mood ? 
— There's a soul there, man, that warms you to the centre of 

your blood I 



Ha 1 within it stirs the heart-beat and the very bram of 

cheer ! 
— Likest to that glowing beaker is the Friend I pledge you 

here ! 
Proud of mien, yet cold in seeming, with a careless air he 

feigns. 
But a heart is there that -warms you to the centre of your 

veins ! 



Royal as a king, at home he, in his hospitality ; 
Turning quickly in the byways, lest his friends and neigh- 
bors see 
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How his large hand gives and blesses from its fulness ; 

great is he ' 
In Faith and Hope, but still the greatest in the ** greatest 

of the Three !" 

** Casting bread upon the waters," day by day he passeth on : 
Not on sparkling rivers Only that are singing in the sun, 
But on highway streams that travellers trample as they come 

and pass, 
Leaving muddy waves behind them, bound by noisome 

weed and grass ; 

But on fetid brooks that gather in the edges of the towns, 
On the gutters strewn with refuse, choked with dark and 

stained stones I 
"Casting bread upon the waters," careless if it feed the 

fair 
Lone loved of God, or help the stricken children sin and 

shame may bear ! 

— Dear, my friend, whose hand hath holpen me toward the 

pleasant ways, 
(Hand so firm to aid the weary, so impatient of all praise !) 
Gladly back from one full fountain, "after many days," 

to thee 
Send I this little crumb to bless thee from the much thou 

gavest me ! 
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N the glory of her girlhood, in her beauty and her 

bloom 

Wandering winds stole through the lattice, bur- 
dened with a sweet perfume, 
Wafted from the wealth of roses that lay dying in the room. 




Softly fell the lamp-light on her, with its golden gleam and 
glist : 

She would keep with Love and Hope and Youth to-night 
her bridal tryst 1 

And her white robes floated round her like a cloud of river- 
mist. 



Underneath her dainty eyelids I could see her violet eyes, 
Almost dim with dewy feeling (as a soft cloud overlies 
April's blue, when tender showers melt across the bending 
skies). 
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And her low voice trembled lighdy when she once essayed 

to speak, 
And a tender color flitted o'er the paleness of her cheek — 
. • . . Then she stood like sweet Elain6, looking downward 

still and meek. 



All her maidens round her gathering (fairer sight was never 

seen 
Since Titania held her revels in the bowers of fadeless 

green !) 
Came and went at her behest, she our crowned and ftep- 

tred queen. 



At her feet, with white hands buried in the folds of fleecy 

lace, 
Coaxing back a dainty rose-bud that kept slipping from its 

place, 
Knelt a tall imperious beauty, with a splendid Eastern face. 



Gayly humming idle snatches from a song of "hope and 

love" 
(That old strain of tender trysting in the twilight of the 

grove). 
Bent a clear-eyed fairy, busy with the fastening of her 

glove. 
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One, with soft caressing fingers, fastened back her flowing 
hair ; 

Two, with many a whispered question^ many a pause of 
petty care, 

Smoothed the vaporous cloud of veil, vexed by the per- 
fumed air. 



But I lost the fitful bustle, lost the stir and laughter sweet, 
For my spirit stood entranced in the moment's faSry light, 
Gazing down the opening pathway she should tread with 
^ youthful feet. 



Ay, I saw, oh, friend, the dream-life that we pictured, each 

to each. 
When the summer sun was laying rose upon the ripening 

peach. 
And the country birds made music in the pauses of our 

speech : 



Saw that fair and lovely dreamlight breaking into actual 

life. 
With its gentle radiance sweeping out all discord and all 

strife. 
And your forehead crowned, my darling, with the calm 

love of the wife. 
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I saw — ^but while the golden vision o'er my dreaming vision 

passed, 
I saw her snowy eyelids quiver and her gentle heart beat 

fast ; 
And her brow with Love's own glory suddenly was overr 

cast 



Then we gathered closer round her, linking hands and 

twining arms, 
Whispering slowly all the magic spells and mystic charms 
Made to shield the loved and lovely from the future's vague 

alarms ; 



And we kissed her drooping forehead as we passed on either 

side, 
But He, standing full before her, looking proudly on her, 

cried, 
"All the earth hath nothing fairer than thy beauty, oh, my 

Bride !" 
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IDSUMMER brooded o'er the elms, - 
And roses, pure and bright, 
Poured fragrance on the hotheless winds 
One year ago to-iiight 
The moon arose in cloudless skies, 

A round of tender light. 
And shone upon a lovely form 
Arrayed in bridal white. 

Rare flowers lit up her dusky hair. 

Like stars that night beguile. 
And round her gentle mouth there played 

The splendor of a smile. 
She slept — and yet her slumber seemed 

So weirdly, strangely deep, 
That, standing by her couch, I said, 

Can this indeed be sleep ? 

** Sleep !" Oh, Mary, it is with me yet, 
That last, long, quivering cry. 
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That rent the stillness of the noon, 

Wrung from thine agony ! 
It shook our souls with mortal dread — 

" Hither the Shadow flies," 
Our spirits whispered, as the light 

Went slowly from thine eyes. 

Oh, Loved and Lost ! full early came 

The Shadow for his Bride ; 
But love, that lit thy deathless soul. 

Went with thee o'er the tide ! 
Our hopes had nestled in thy heart, 

Like birds that build in spring. 
And when that winged angel came, 

Each fairy hope took wing ! 

But ah, they fled with thee, they dwell 

With thee, thou early lost, 
No more to feel their frail-built home 

By earthly tempests tossed I 
And, Mary, when the world's rude winds 

Shake my defenceless form, 
I bless thee, darling, that thou guard'st 

My hopes above the storm ! 

• 

Midsummer broods upon the elms, 
And roses pure and bright 
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Mary, 

Are pouring fragrance on the air^ 
This still and windless night ; 

Thine earthly home is strangely still, 
Amid the waning light : 

The narrowed band cannot forget 
One year ago to-night ! 



Thy Presence fills the lonely gloom. 

Thy spirit whispers ''rest I" 
Oh, soothe our world-worn, weary hearts, 

Thou loved, thou early blest ! 
Canst thou forgive these bitter tears. 

That dim our yearning sight ? 
Our hearts are faint with living o'er 

One year ago to-night ! 




HE Lady stirred her scented fan, 

And with the breath that came to me. 
My idle visions backward ran, 
And dwelt a space with memory. 




The gorgeous bloom of Eastern skies, 

The lavish wealth of Eastern winds, 
The full-blown flowers with starry eyes. 

The luscious fruits with golden rinds 1 
A slowly-melting afternoon, 

Acacias by the breezes swayed, 
A Hunter lying carelessly 

Within the cool, unbroken shade. 

And white as northern snow his brow, 
And deep his eyes of sunny blue, 

And bright his fair cheek's healthy glow, 
With crimson blood that sparkles through : 

And She beside him, looking down, 
With speaking eyes, so large and dark : 
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How fast her fingers, small and brown, 
Go round her rare and dainty work I 

The faint perfume of sandal-wood 

Lies lightly on the idle air. .... 
The Carver pauses in her work, 

(A Fan most quaintly-wrought and rare,) 
To learn a word in that strange tongue 

The Hunter speaks : oh, sweet to hear 
The broken song she idly sung ! 

Oh, Eastern skies that bent so near I 

The slowly-melting afternoon, 

The lovers in the sloping shade. 
The faint perfume of sandal-wood 

By heedless zephyrs swung and swayed ; 
The small, brown fingers flying fast, \ 

The tender song, the bending sky .... 
She set a mark upon the fan, 

A crimson mark .... The dream goes by I 

^M0 ^^0 ^^^ ^^^ ^m0 ^^^ 

The Lady stirred her scented fan, 

And with the breath that came to me 
My wayward spirit backward ran. 

And dwelt a time with memory. 

A stately ship with flying sails, 
That drives across the swelling sea ; 
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The songs the sailors sing, the gales, 

The listless, careless days that be ; 
A tall form o'er the vessel's side 

Leaning and looking carelessly ; 
A bunch of sea-weed on the wave 

That flashes past .... The dream goes by. 

^ ^ i(i i(i i^ Up. 

The Lady stirred her scented fan, 

And with the perfume came to me 
A dream that o'er my spirit ran, 

And bade me watch with memory. 



A lighted boudoir, passing rich, 

A fair girl musing by the grate, 
A lover's footstep in the hall, 

A whispered murmur, ** Why so late ?" 
A jewelled hand as white as snow, 

A fan unfurled, new-bought and rare, 
A crimson mark upon the fan .... 

And sudden gloom between them there ! 



The Lady stirred her scented fan. 
And with the perfume came to me 

A dream that through my senses ran, 
And led me back to memory. 
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Two small, brown hands across a breast 
• As cold and motionless as they — 
The fairy Carver gone to rest. .... 

A fair form passed, like hers, away 
From boudoir and from lighted hall 

Two broken hearts, ah, God 1 And I ? . . . . 
A scented fan before me lies, 

With crimson mark .... The dream goes by. 

i^ Ha Hn fa Hn fa 

The Lady closed her jewelled fan, 
And leaned and listened thoughtfully, 

And from the caverns of the past, 

My wayward thoughts came back to me. 





LUSH as you may, fair morn, with mellow light, 
Lean as you like, sweet eve, in tender guise — 
Oh, stars, shine proudly, as you should, to- 
night : 
Rarer than each these calm and searching eyes ! 
Effulgent as day's first beam, yea, brighter far. 

Nor fickle as fair eve, who flies too soon ; 
Clear as a Southern night's most splendid star. 
Enduring, silent, passionate as noon. 

Speech lieth breathless in their tarn-like deeps. 
Mastered by some great Presence, royal there : 

In other eyes thought talks and laughs and weeps— 
These never speak, but wear a haunting air 
Heart never saw before, and scarce can bear 1 



STake §ald of |Rg land. 



"«' Mother/ said the UtUe child, *Iam tired, and it la so dark here that I 
can't see ; take hold of my hand.' ^^—(Hd Story. 




ATHER, lead us, for we falter, 
And this vale of tears is deep, 
And the songs that float around us will not lull cm 
cares to sleep ; 
Lead us, for our feet are weary, and no friendly hand is 
nigh ; 

'Till the storms are stilled about us, 
'Till the tempest passeth by, 

Take hold of our hands. 



Father, lead us, for we wander 
When thy guiding care is lost. 
And love and hope and beauty fail us when we need their 

succor most. 
Father, lead us : night is spreading o'er our sky her som- 
bre pall : 

Be thou near us in the night-tinte, 
God protect and lead us all I 
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Father, lead the young and gentle, 
Keep them pure and undefiled, 
Let their hearts and lives be alway ** sinless as that Holy 

Child." 
When the impure wings of evil hide the glow of sun and star, 

'Till they reach the Shining City 
Where the blessed angels are, 

Take hold of their hands. 



Blessed Father, lead the fallen, 
For the world is so untrue, 
And its foes and tears are many, and its smiles and friends 

are few : 
Though the lily's stem be broken, black the spotless robe 
she wore. 

For the sake of Him, who uttered 
Once on earth, ' * Go sin no more, " 
Take hold of her hand. 



Father, lead the wanderer, straying 
From the home his childhood knew. 
Where the lips were fraught with blessings as the early 

clouds with dew ; 
When some unseen danger lingers cowering darkly in his way. 

Father, lead him 'till his footpath 
Winds into the open day : 

Take hold of his hand. 
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Take Hold of My Hand. 



Lead us all — ^we falter sadly, 
Broken seems life's melody, 
Reed by reed earth's stays have foiled us, and we perish 

but for Thee. 
Father, lead us, hope grow-s dimmer as the vesper hour 
draws nigh, 

As the psalms of life are failing. 
As the tempest sweeps the sky. 
Take hold of our hands. 

Jesus, Friend and Elder Brother, 

When my day is growing dim. 
When my feet are blindly groping and the shades are long 

and grim, 
Wlicn my hands are weak and weary, and my soul is 



weaker yet, 

pathway nears the River, 



When my 



wnen my patnway nears me J 
And the stars of Life are set, 

Take hold of my hand ! 




^0ttttCtS. 



I. 



One Night. 




SAID the night was ''bitter dark with rain." 
— She blessed me softly with her dear, pale 
hands, 

And with their joy who saw those palmy lands 
Rise, green and vivid, from an unknown main, 
She cried, " My darling, truly shine in vain 

The stars to-night ; but, ah, along th-e sands 

To-morrow, how unburdened will the bands 
Of sunlight shimmer where these showers have lain !" 

— ^And so the long night wearied to its close, 
And so the wild hours fought the void outside, 

And still the fretting Gulf with some mad aim 
Crooned 'till the gathered darkness failed and died — 

For Her, oh, God, the splendid morn that rose ! 
For me, ah, Christ, the cruel day that came ! 
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Simneis. 



IL 



Together. 



And in those hopeless hours, dear Friend, thine eyes 
Looked into mine with tranquil, pitying gaze, 
And sought my soul from shadowy paths to raise, 

And teach it to look out toward the skies ; 

Soothing me to forget the Gulfs mad cries, 
Leading my heart to seek the morning-ways, 
Where glow the violets clad with purple rajrs, 

And gleam the star-flowers crowned with golden guise. 
And unto me thy calm is very sweet. 

Dear Friend, for in the shadow of this dream 
My heart is Martha, weight with troublous care ; 

But thine, oh, true and tender, thine doth seem 
A Mary, sitting at the Master's feet, 

Clothed with the steadfast glory He doth wear. 



Sonnets, 1 4 3 



III. 



Apart. 

But henceforth we must walk apart, so far 

That scarcely through the press of things thine eye 
Can shine upon me, where most patiently 

I stand, and long, as one longs for a star 

At twilight ; but if through the rush and jar 
I catch the glory of thy smile, my sky 
Will brighten grandly and my shadows die, 

And hope grow braver for the things that are. 
— ^Apart. God guard thee if thou wake or sleep I 

God bless thy house as He alone can bless, 
For memory of His one Beloved Son 1 

— ^And shadows will not swathe me, though they press, 
For He that hath me in His sacred keep. 

He will not slumber — let His will be done. 



Crg off a l^opU. 




|HY are your lilies so tall and pure. 
Oh, land of the South, and why 
Breathes your rose such a passionate ten- 
derness 
When your morning breezes sigh? 
Why should your forests be grand and broad. 

Or your rivers full and free ? 
Or why should your birds entrance the soul 
With wonderful melody ? 

Why is there a glory about your nights. 

And a golden glimmering haze 
Steeping like floods of amber wine 

Your full-blown, splendid days ? 
Ill fits the sunshine with broken hearts, 

Or roses with sorrow and death : 
— Leaden should be your skies above, 

And barren your fields beneath ! 



fifst. 




** It is better sittiiig than etanding, lying down than sitting, dead than lying 
down."— OW Proverb. 

LACE me a chair where the waver 
Of leaf-work lies over the floor, 
Where the winds, most sweet with the 
flavor 
Of violets, sweep through the door ; 
Where the jessamines quiver and rustle 

And the sun widens in from the west — 
It is better than hurry and bustle. 
This tender and living rest ! 

Strew me a couch with roses, 

Enchant me with subtle perfumes, 
Breathe music with tenderest closes, 

Wave over me Orient plumes : 
Ah, lull me to slumber with fitting 

Words, culled from the sweetest and best — 
It is better than dreamily sitting. 

This perfect and loving rest ! 

7 
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Straighten my limbs and my tresses. 

Lay the coins close on my eyes. 
Gently, for nevermore presses 

Time, f5r me, under these skies I 
And my hands, so free from their many 

Cares, lying prone on my breast — 
Ah, this is more blessed than any. 

This certain and dreamless rest I 




WENT from a troubled slumber 
Down to the realm of death — 
Down where pale angels number 
The hours by our wasting breath : 
I went from the world of gladness. 
Our broad, free, beautiful world, 
Where the wings of sorrow and sadness 

Keep ever and ever furled : 
I went with the swift, white angels. 

With never a thought of fear. 
For I knew I should live forever 
In the hearts of my loved ones here. 
No newer name in the bosoms 
Where mine had so sweetly been ! 
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In the tender souls of my loved ones 
I was folded securely in — 

To be forgotten, never forgotten ' 

They carried me down at sunset, 

Down to the open grave, 
And the shade of the Warrior's tombstone 

Stretched over me grand and brave ; 
But the aspen reached toward me, 

With a sigh in his quivering boughs, 
(The same that had heard us utter 

The tender and tearful vows I ) 
And the roses bent toward me. 

The roses and violets all. 
With tears in their deep hearts trembling 

In the dusk of the even-fall : 
And dear heads were bowed above me. 

As they lowered me slowly there. 
And sobs broke forth from my loved ones 

At the close of the farewell prayer ! 
Sweet souls ! in the glow of love-light 

My face is forever fair — 

To be never, ah I never forgotten ! 

But when years had wasted o^er me. 

In the damp, damp halls of death, 
Where the hours are swiftly numbered 

By the earthling's fleeting breath. 
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My soul found leave to visit 

The proud, free, beautiful world. 
Where the wings of love and gladness 

Keep ever and ever unfurled : 
And I wandered among my blossoms 

That had wept so when I passed. 
Dreaming of love and remembrance. 

Dreaming that grief could last ! 
But they rustled coldly from me, 

The roses and violets all, 
And no tears in their depths lay trembling 

In the dusk of the even-fall 1 
And a sigh through my heart went creeping- 

A sigh through my desolate soul ; 
And bells in the earth beneath me 

Began to solemnly toll, 
Speaking aloud (I heard them !) 

To my sick and desolate soul, 

* * Forgotten for aye — forgotten I'" 

I turned from the careless blossoms. 

For my heart was faint and sick, 
Dizzy and struck with blindness, 

Though the stars in the sky were thick. 
I stretched my arms to the aspen 

That rocked in the summer breeze ; 
It stooped to the tomb of the soldier. 

And sang to the other trees ! 
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Blind and sick in the starlight, 
I stood, where my tomb was white, 

And the bells in the earth beneath me 
Spake on with a gathering might — 

** Forgotten for aye — forgotten !" 



I went where my name had been sweetest 

Ere the close of that woful day ; 
I went where the tears were hottest 

That fell on my stiffened clay ; 
I looked in eves that were saddest 

When the funeral hymn was sung : 
New stars were bright for the gazing, 

New names were sweet on the tongue ! 
I knocked at the door of his bosom. 

Twice, thrice, and no answer came ! 
And the bells in the earth beneath me 

Tolled louder, but still the same — 

** Forgotten for aye — forgotten ! 



»» 



I crept to my little brothers 

Who were under the trees at play, 
Chasing the dusk into starlight. 

Playing " if night were day !" 
I stood where the stars shone brightest. 

And prayed for a single smile ; 
They mocked me, they sported about me, 

And the bells in the earth the while 
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Mocked as my brothers mocked, 
And sported with my despair. 

Speaking a scornful answer 

To my wild and tearless prayer — 

'* Forgotten for aye — forgotten ! 
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"Forgotten for aye — forgotten 1" 

Oh, sorrow and tears and gloom, 
Would that I never had risen 

From under my grand white tomb I 
Would I could go back to slumber, 

And sleep and awaken not ! 
Dizzy and blind in the starlight, 

Dead and mourned and forgot 1 
Oh, bells in the earth beneath me, 

Clang on with your scornful chime ! 
Oh, grave in the earth beside me. 

Make room in your mould and slime ! 
I creep to you, cold and lonely. 

To rest — forever, this time — 

Forgotten for aye — forgotten I 





®Im5 djhristmas (Sw^tinjg of JJanta C^laus to the 

WEET little maidens with eager feet, 
Dear little gallants who throng the street, 
Morn and even without a pause, 
1 bear you a blessing !" cried Santa Claus. 
"I come from countries across the sea 
And Christ, the Ch'ld, He sent me I 
Be happy and gay 
On Christmas-day, 
For Christ is born \" said Santa Claus. 

"Over the hills and across the sea 

Measures of glory I bring with me ! 

Men and women, ye stand aside — 

Come up, little ones, in the glad noontide, 

Purer still in the golden gleam 

That breaks from the stable at Bethlehem I 

— ^Ye may well be gay 

On Christ's birth-day. 
For He loved children !" said Santa Claus, 



15^ Christmas Greeting of Santa Claus. 

'* Bound with the shackles of sin and care, 

The hurrying world can scarcely share 

The beauty and gladness that come to you 

Softly and freely as morning dew — 

The peace and the glory undefiled 

From Him whom we worship — a holy Child 1 

— It is well to be gay 

On Christ's birth-day, 
For He blest children !" said. Santa Claus. 

** Among the lilies across the sea 
Christ, the Child, He came to me ; 
The crown which in heaven His brow adorns. 
Was put aside with the crown of thorns. 
And naught on His shining head He bore 
But the light which in Mary's arms He wore ; 
* Let the babes be gay 
On My birth-day,' 
He said in the lilies !" cried Santa Claus. 

** Therefore, oh, little ones fair and sweet, 

Walk in the glory with joyous feet. 

Men and women must count their gain 

After the cross with its cruel pain ; 

Yours the gladness that came before 

When the young Child only the lovelight wore I 

Smile and be gay 

On Christ's birth-day, 
For He was a child I" said Santa Claus. 




|H, silly Heart, in darkened rooms 
Moaning alone and weeping, 
A painful watch o'er baffled hopes 
And wasted labors keeping ; 
Come out across the eastward slopes, 

Where country flowers are blowing, 
To where the rows of ripened com 
Yellow as gold are glowing ! 

Mind you, dear Heart, that gloomy day 

In bleak and windy weather, 
When on the self-same slopes we stood 

(They were barren then !) together, 
To watch the furrows planted ? Long 

And weary days have faded 
Since then, and bitter rains have been, 

And skies by storms o'ershaded. 

But steadily the slender stalk 
Shot up with leaf and tassel, 
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Till wind and rain its servants proved. 
And sunlight shone its vassal ; 

The rich grain now hath grand repose 

To perfect fulness stilling ; 

— Ah, dear, dear Heart, the hope lies near. 
Afar off the fulfilling ! 

Between, the toils and tumults lie, 

The tears and the heart-wasting, 
And to the last, ofttime the goal 

Is hid to which we're hasting ; 
But surely, as the harvest-time 

Fulfils the time of planting. 
So surely calming draughts will come 

To souls a-toil and panting ! 



As in the bulb the flower appears 

To microscopic vision. 
So in to-day's blind labor dwells 

To-morrow's sweet Elysian 1 
Oh, Heart, come out of darkened rooms. 

Be patient, brave, and willing. 
For hope is fair (though toil is sad), 

And blessed tJie fulfilling 1 




Il^apinjg the laWrtoinl 

Y friends and I went forth to reap 
Our fields at full of day, 
We laughed and sang along the paths, 
As birds in early May. 

Peace sat with hands upon her lap 

(Lilies were in her hair) — 
I said, ** My harvest-time has come ;" 

I said, ''Come help me bear 

** My sheaves — come help me reap my fields ;" 

But Peace said sadly, '* No, 
1 cannot help you reap your fields, 

I did not help you sow I" 

I called to Faith along the ways, 

"My harvest-time has come, 
Come help me reap my golden fields. 

And bear my harvest home. " 
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But Faith kept firmly up his way, 

And answered from the steep, 
"Where was I when your fields were sowed 

That I should help you reap ?" 

I looked in Love's supernal eyes, 
** Ah, come," I said ; ''to-day 

My grain is ripe for gathering, come 
And bear my sheaves away. '*' 

Love wept, alas ! and from her eyes 

Most tender tears did flow, 
*'I may hot help to reap those fields 

I did not help to sow !"• 

All on a sudden fell the storm. 
And winds were rudely blown ; 

I wist not why the sun kept hid. 
But reaped my fields alone. 



I brought no sheaves unto my Lord, 

Within my aching arm — 
My friends they brought home Peace and Love, 

But / brought home the storm I 



m^ " Jrunch ^oldi^r." 




LOSE on one of the streets of the town, 

Quiet and queer and old, 
It lives in the pride of its old renown. 
The House. Ah, wild tales are told 
Of a time when the rarest company 

Came hither to drink its wine. 
And the gaping crowd strolled by to see 
The ** Soldier upon the sign." 



That stanch old soldier, close in "the frame 

Standing, with '*arms at rest,'' 
Stiff with glory and stern with fame ; 

Now what lies hid in his breast ? 
For he looks forever out to the sea. 

With a longing in his glance. 
Mayhap he dreams oi iki^ fleur-de-lis 

That blossoms in la belle France, 



— I met my Neighbor close in the ways 
That led by the quaint old place. 



i^S 



The ^^ French Soldier, 
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Wearing the look of one who prays 

On her tender downcast fece ; 
Clad all in white, from her dainty feet 

To the swell of her fair, round throat — 
— And a sense of perfume about her, sweet 

And dim as a dream did float 

With a flower or two in her auburn hair 

And ribbons at waist and wrist ; 
— Charming the shadows out of the air, 

A bless6d exorcist I 
The firm old soldier, with downward glance 

Mistook her for one of his dreams, 
— One of the lilies of la belle France 

That wave by the smiling streams. 

But as for me, I scarce took grace 

To breathe as I saw her pass, 
But crossed myself when I looked on her face. 

To think I had sinned — alas ! 
And passing she smiled ; no smile I wis 

Hath ever so lovely seemed. 
Nor ever was picture wrought fair as this, 

Nor ever a poem dreamed ! 



And ever a-since that day I bless. 
It seemeth to love and me 
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That the old French soldier careth less 

For looking toward the sea ; 
But alway and faithful he seeks with me 

(Love-longing in his glance) 
For Her, fairer than 2^iiy fleur-de-lis 

That blooms under skies of France I 





m^ itrd ofi M Inland ^ita, 

("whose eyes were put out to make it sing mors 

SWEETLY.") 



|EARD first in childhood's heedless days, 
Thy mournful legend haunteth me 
Now, as I walk the rougher ways, 
Bird of the Inland Sea I 
They pause, entranced, who hear thy spell 
Of sparkling sound with beauty fraught, 
For who that hears, entranced, can tell 

How dearly that sweet power was bought I 
But pipe thou merrily and loud, 

Though naught delight thy sightless eyes. 
For so thou please the listening crowd 

W/io heeds the costly sacrifice ? 
Like thee, thou sweet imprisoned bird, 

Earth's many singers are like thee ; 
Their songs like thine with gladness stirred, 
Bird of the Inland Sea, 



The Bird of the Inland Sea. i6i 

Float o'er the cold and clamorous throng, 

With melody and passion fraught, 
And who that hears the poet's song 

Hath dreamed the magic spell was bought 
By all that makes life's worth ! Chant loud, 

Oh singer ! thus thy breaking heart disguise I 
For who amid the gaping crowd 

Will note the cosdy sacrifice I 





LONG the garden's bordered walks, 

I walk with idle feet, 
And overhead the vines are green 
And birds are singing sweet : 

But high and clear across the beds 

Of lavender and rue 
A summons comes from noisy tongue, 

That says, '* He calls for you." 

Oh, blessed message I through my heart 

It passes wonderingly. 
Now, what am I, of all the world. 

That one should call for me ? 

Dear sisters, with the aching hearts 

And toiling, smarting hands — 
Dear toiling brothers, whatsoe'er 

Or wheresoever your lands, — 
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Still happy, happy be the heart 

Amid its weariness, 
That hath some calling voice to hear 

To answer and to bless ! — 

Oh, voice that calls to me this day 

With weary touch of pain ; 
My feet are swift as Hope to come I 

And as the years shall wane, 

Though it should lead me into gloom, • 

From where bright gardens be, 
Still sweet it were to hear the voice, 

That calling, calls for me I 

Who would not turn from smiling skies 

To eyes of sweeter hue ? 
Or, who would search the heart of flowers 

When warmer hearts were true ? 

Oh, sing your songs, you foolish birds. 

Sing loud in every tree 1 
No voice is sweet as that I hear 

Which calls for only me ! 

Oh, my white Angel — Guardian dear, 
Who tendest on my steps. 
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Put softer light upon my brow 
And red upon my lips, 

That going I may seem more sweet. 

And fairer I may be, 
In answer to that tender voice, 

That calling, calls for me I 




(S00i-nisIii 




OOD-NIGHT! Good-night! The sea 
Sleeps, though the stars above are bright ; 
!l Then, though thine eyes still sparkle, Love, 
Good-night ! 



Good-night I good-night I The rose 
Sleeps, though the bulbul's song delight ; 
Then, though thy voice is sweet, my Love, 

Good-night ! 

Good-night I good-night I The heart 
Must have, from feeling, some respite. 
Or it will bre^k I Then, oh, my Love, 

Good-night ! 





HE useless thing was cast aside, 

A mesh of black and withered roots ; 
It came among some clods of earth 
That clung among those foreign fruits 

We planted. The unsightly thing 

Lay rotting in the garden there, 
Till one with youth upon her lips 

And golden ripples in her hair, 

Outspread it in a crystal dish 

And showered pure water on its breast. 
And placed it where the blossoms bloomed ; 

When lo ! this plant outshone the rest ! 

Dainty and daintier emerald leaves 
That all their crystal prison spanned, 

And still more emerald heart that glowed J 
The fairest thing in all the land 1 
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Therefore, oh fainting hearts, take heart, 

For God is patient : He can wait 
The budding and the leafing*time ; 

He never cries ''Unclean I too late/'* 

He sees ! And when to his fair court 

Some poor unsightly soul comes up, 
Cast out of men, despised, forlorn. 

Sick with the last dregs of the cup, 

I think He dips His pitying hand 

In that fair River's waves, that flows 
Fast by His Throne, upon whose banks 

The never-fading Lily grows, 

And on that poor, unsightly thing 

Casts healing drops, that it may rise 
Fair among fair things that shine 

About the ways of Paradise I 





HE ship drives softly through the fog 
And swiftly thro' the ocean-swells. 
But faintly from some unseen shore 
There comes the sound of Sabbath-bells ; 

The sailor hears who trims the sails, 

The patient sailor lifts his head, 
His brawny hand half stays its work — 

O whither is his memory led ? 

He sees in heart the morning beams 
That touch with red the leafy trees, 

He sees the beds of homely flowers 
That gird the pretty cottages ; 



He hears the birds that call, he smiles 
To mark the children's noisy feet, 

He sees the happy vUlage girls 
Go hand-in-hand adown the street, 
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With sprigs of thyme against their throats, 

Or leaves of honest lavender ; — 
And thus along the shaded street 

He seems again to walk with Her ! 

He sees her downcast face, he hears 

The one sweet voice he loves to hear ; — 

Within the broad, low church he sees 
Amid them all no face so fair 1 

The drowsy hymns that swell and die. 
The children stirring through the aisles, 

The kindly sermon lengthening out, 
The boys and girls exchanging smiles ; 

The homeward stroll, the lingering 

Where half the large trees hide the sky, — 

The soft regret in mutual eyes 

Beneath the low-breathed, sweet good-bye ! 

Until the hidden bells die out, 
And on the ship sails silently, 
But fain the sailor in his heart 

Would bless the land he cannot see 

8 
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At twilight down the silent street 

I passed, but could but pause to hear 

The refrain of some tender song 

That sobbed its sweetness on the air I 

The unseen singer played and sang — 
A song o'er glad with youth's sunshine- 

Whose burden sware, like Love himself, 
' ' Dear Heart, I am your Valentine, " 

Oh whither then by memory led 
My fancy wandered ? Under skies 

Of purest blue I seemed to walk 
And listen to love's harmonies I 

I felt again the radiant eyes 

Cast sweet enchantment into mine, 

The voice that sware, like Love himself, 
' * Dear Heart, I am thy Valentine. " 

Until the hidden singer paused, 
And on I wandered thoughtfully, 

But in my waken'd heart I fain 
Would bless the face I did not see ! 
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MOCKING-BIRD sings in our Dagger-tree I 

— About and above for days, 
Above and about the sharp-edged leaves 
She hovered I With manifold ways 

She strove to enter the heart of the shade, 

But ever the leaves, like spears, 
Held her at bay, 'till her breast was wrung 

And her wings were shaken with fears ; 

Till all on a sudden the sly south wind 

Stole in from the open sea, 
And showed her the way ; and the bird flew in 

And sang in the Dagger-tree ! 

She sings, and the tree he thrills to the heart 

Whenever her voice is heard ! 
But no bird knows of this entrance way, 

None save the mocking-bird ! 
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Dear love, you fenced me out of your heart, 
You wounded me, held me at bay. 

With sneer or smile, 'till my breast was wrung 
And my heart bled day on day : 

But all on a sudden some fair chance came, 

(Sudden and fair and unknown 1) 
And showed me the way, and my heart passed in 

And dwelt in your heart alone I 

Hidden away from the envying world 

I rest, with a rest divine 1 
But no heart knows of this entrance way. 

Dear Love, no heart save mine 1 





BOUT the graves with noiseless step 

The weeping women passed, 
And each upon some precious mound 
Her woven garlands cast. 
I kneeled upon the sunny turf, 

Where slept my darling, dead ; 
And crosses at the foot I placed, 
Crowns at the head. 

I smoothed the clods with gentle hand, 

And bade the grasses grow. 
For love of that dear form that lies 

So motionless below ; 
And then — what impulse led my feet, 

Toward the leafless tree 
Beneath whose shadows stretched thy grave, 
Mine enemy ? 
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Neglected by the gentle hand. 

Unheeded by the true — 
Flaunting and rank the poison-weeds 

About it waved and grew : 
It somehow smote my heart to see 

One grave forgot that day ; 
And yet — ** He wronged me once," I said. 
And turned away. 



But paused to watch the shadows creep 

About the bare head-stone, 
Whilst Pity whispered, *' He is dead," 

And said, " Let that atone." — 
And half I stretched my hand to wreathe 

A garland 'round the stone, 
But held my hand and did not ; so 
The weeds waved on. 



Oh, silent grave, with w^eds o'ergrown, 
Where sombre shadows creep ! 

It haunts me through the fair short days. 
It wakes me out of sleep ; 

I seem to see the lonely mound 
Beside the leafless tree, 

Beneath whose waving shadows sleeps 
Mine enemy. 
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I seem to hear the pleading lips, 

Praying me, soft and low, 
**0h, cruel heart that lives and beats, 

Oh, cruel eyes that glow, 
One only flower of all the flowers, 

To wither at my head I 
What cruel hand withheld one flower 
To crown the dead ?" 





HE heart of the Old-Time faileth, 

(The old, imperial Time!) 
Fails like a strong wind spent — ^yea, &ils 
Like the heart of a dying chime ' 

Ah, but her reign was splendor ! 

With its grandly royal sights ! 
Its waving flags, and its keen straight swords. 

And its press of plum6d knights. 

Her palace-walls are written 

With the names of vanquished gods. 

And the blood of defeated tyrannies 
Is red on her scourging-rods ! 

She dies with her sword unsheathed, 

Let her lie in the tomb of kings. 
With the conquered knights and the folded flags 

And the old, memorial things ! 

— The heart of the Old-Time faileth. 
But the New-Time entereth, 
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Serene and fair, and the swords go down 
And the striving hosts take breath I 

The Old-Time goes like a sunset 

With imperial splendor on ; 
But the New-Time comes like the Holy Child, 

Bearing nor sword nor crown ! 

The voice of the Old-Time sounded 

Like a trumpet-call to arms I 
But the voice of the New-Time thrilleth out 

Over the world's alarms, 

Like the ' ' Mary'' of the Angel 

Unto the Mother of God ! 
She hath love in her hand like a sun, her feet 

With hope and with gladness shod ! 

Oh, Poets, who sung in the Old-Time 

With prophecies of this, 
Sweep over your harps with a golden rhyme 

And a song of millennial bliss I 

For the heart of the Old-Time faileth, 

But the New-Time waxeth strong I 
The strong wind pants into nothingness. 

But the light breeze bloweth long ! 

8* 




WEET words, /key come not every day^** 

Alone the Lady whispered, while 
This song came sparkling (Per her smile 
As stars the summer skies inlay : 

** Thank you, my Darling," this you said 

In answer to some light caress, 
Some dainty touch of tenderness, 

My fingers on your forehead laid, 

Or lips pressed softly on your eyes ; 

"Thank you. Darling ;" under your breath. 
As one doth speak, who entereth 

Some holy temple's mysteries. 

On whom the awe of God doth fall ! 

— Why, look you, Love, had I been Queen 
Who gave grand favors, this had been 

(These words) return worth more than all ! 



? 
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Some cruel pathway had I trod 

To death for your sake, yea, had spent 

My blood for yours, these words had sent 
Me glad and happy up to God ! 

What wonder then that like sweet chimes 
Heard through a stormy eve, they dwell 

A glory in my heart, and swell 

Through gathered cares like happy rhymes ? 

** Thank you, my Darling;" soft as sleep 
And sweet as Love ! Ah, with that breath, 

How sweet it were, dear Love, if Death 
Would have me in his only keep I 

Sweei words, they come not every day, 

{The stars do often fail the night. 
Nor always clouds have folded light l^ 

Who hears them, let him bless and pray / 





FLEW to give him welcome, as he came 

Along the shaded, flower-set way ; 
My heart within with hope and love aflame. 
That happy summer day ! 

The child was sad, because, unwarily, 
I crushed, with hasting foot, her flower — 

A little, tender, azure thing, tha.t she 

Had guarded, safe from sun and shower I 

— Therefore, tread daintily, whether you fly 
Toward joy, or creep toward grief or pain ! 

Men's hopes are sown so thick, so thick ! they lie 
Closer than blades of grass upon the plain, 

And the sowers stand watching, watching, as 
They bud and leaf through sun and shower, 

Trembling lest some hasting, heedless footstep pass 
And crush the flower I 




(Bleanore k J^rihun 

|NCE more, oh, my Beloved, 
Along a track of sorrow Love alone 
Can dare, I come to thee ! Upon thy breast 
Receive my fainting heart, for it hath grown 

So weary it indeed hath need of rest. 
Yea, weary — not alone with battling Care, 

And with a sinking body holding Pain 
At bay, but worn with counting up again 
The trusts we slew, to be together here. 

Nay, be not thou thus moved ! 
If those dead faces rack my soul with grief. 

If in this cruel path my feet are torn, 
Upon thy heart my heart finds swift relief, 

And wound on wound were easy to be borne. 
Our lots were fixed, my own, before we met. 

Thou here, I there, and all these things between : 
Ah, happy dream, if these things had not been 

To fill our love with wild, but vain regret I 
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Had it not been too late, 
Thou raightst have worn me on thy life, a flower 

For men to envy thee ; for in my breast 
Dwelt that, which, had I had the strengthening shower, 

The sunshine and the tending hand, had prest 
The sheath of circumstance aside, and sprung 

To greet the sun a fair, unblemished bloom 
The world had smiled on for its rare perfume. 

And men had praised and poets might have sung ! 

But those I had not, dear, and Fate 
Hath such a dwarfing touch, a hand like Death ! 

(Not mine alone a life that might have been 
And was not ! Not mine alone the sweet breath 

Of music just begun whose end is pain ! 
A few lives, only, reach perfection, win 

The ends they strive for, and for those 
The rest are starved and stunted and stripped close, 

Made barren, hedged about with grief and sin. ) 



Ah well, I had not those, 
But what I have I give thee, love, albeit 

I tread the paths I should not, thus to lay 
My few, unvalued treasures at thy feet ; 

But richer than I go I come away ! 
For on my heart is shed the strength of thine, 

Yes, through my soul there goes the strength of thee ; 
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And o'er my sky there breathes what melody 
Thou hast — thy life bereaves itself for mine ! 

— Behold, the day doth close 
In wind and cloud, and dimly from the sky 

The moon looks down on barren heaths, where pools 
Of newly-fallen water, silently. 

Gather her struggling whiteness ; slowly cools 
The rose's red to gray ; how like, my own. 

This night is to the first, when in thy arms * 
I lay enclosed from all the world's alarms ; 

— How like that night in all things, love, save one ! 

Then, as to-night, one bird 
Sang in the jasmin-vine ; then, as to-night, 

A faint sound of the sea came singing by ; 
The oleanders, with long leaves silver-white 

Under the moon, their boughs were tossing high : 
One star that night alone was bright, as now ; 

— So calm a night, so silent and so vast ! 
— That was the^rj/, but this, love, is the last, 

— The last! (I feel hot dew upon my brow I) 

I had not thought that word 
Between our hearts would ever thrust its cold 

And sword-like utterance ! Thou goest, alas ! 
And if for one mad moment o'er us rolled 
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A dream of distant Isles, where tossing grass 
And fragrant flowers made bright a fairy shore 

Where we might rest together ^ surely Heaven 
Forgave the thought, e'en earth might have forgiven 

So fair a dream, that passed and came no more ! 

— No more, oh, love, no more 
Upon thy breast my Minting heart will lie 

To gather strength, my eyes no more 
May drink their fill from thine, as from the sky 

Earth drinks her fill of love ; the dream is o'er. 
But where thou goest, there my heart will be, 

Sharing thy dreams as it hath shared them here, 
Bearing my part of all thy soul must bear ; 

— Henceforth I am become a part of thee. 

For once, for one wild hour. 
Thy cup of life thou daredst to put by 

For very loathing of its bitterness : 
Then, oh, my love, I seized and drank ; yea, I, 

Whose own cup was not over sweet, did press 
Against my lip that draught, and now I share the woe I 

Not mine, not thine, but ours ; the married word 
Is sweet, beloved ! though that it might be heard 

We looked on things the weaker may not know. 

(Hark, to the far sea-swell !) 
— And now farewell. I do not say good-bye^ 
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That is the word which happy lovers use 
What time th*e moon goes brightening up the sky 

So near the morning that they can but choose 
To part and kiss, and kiss and part again, 

Knowing how sweet, to-morrow night, will lie 
Upon their lips Love's sequel to ** good-bye," 

A greeting kiss ! For these, time hath no pain, 

(As yet 1) like this farewell. 
I cheat myself with no delusive hope, 

I know that this a farewell is indeed ; 
I know that never henceforth in the scope 

Of being shall I greet thee, though my need 
Cry out like that forsaken One to God 1 

Nor may that wide eternal night that spreads 
Beyond the grave, where Hope (for many) treads, 

Be turned to Heaven by thinking thou hast trod 

This way or that, and I 
May search the ways, and finding thee, may rest 

As now against thy breast ! I do not dare 
To lift my eyes so high ! I feel thy breast 

Shaken with stormy sighs. The whispering air 
Thrills with the half-arisen day — a bell 

From some far convent calls the nuns to pray ; 
I turn, alone, to tread the cruel way ! 

At last my heart breaks ! yet, farewell, farewell I 




^ (ffrg from the Sitst. 

* As ono whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort yon." — TaATAir. 

|EAR me, O Lord ! If 1 
Unto the least of thine in any hour 
Have lent a helping hand ; if ever flower 
Of thine I shaded when the sun was high — 

• 

Redeem thy promise, Lord ! 

Hear me, O Lord ! If I 
Have ever shared my heritage with one 
Who had not ; or if any face hath shone 
One moment brighter for my passing by, 

Redeem thy promise, Lord ! 

• 

Redeem thy promise, Lord ! If I 
Have since my being ever seemed to be 
Within thy arm, ah, if not utterly 
Forsaken and despised of thee, draw nigh, 

O Lord, and comfort me. 

Yea, comfort me, dear Lord. My cry 
Is from the dust ! Let me be comforted 
As one who feels upon his sinking head 
The mother-touch I Have pity, or I die. 

Redeem thy promise. Lord 1 
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DEDICATION. 

9 

Midsummer-days are sweetest days, 
Though all the country-fields are brown ; 

For, aye, the heart is prone to praise 
The hour that brings its crown. 

Mayhap the town was white and hot 
To others through that happy time ; 

To me, it was the fairest spot 

That ever found a place in rhyme. 

For underneath its bluest sky 

We met —and all the world went by ! 

Then far and free, o'er land and sea, 

We two went wand'ring merrily. 

You were a Minstrel, I a Maid ; 
You sang to me beneath the shade. 
By mountain-streams in bonnie Spain ; 
I tossed you back a bright refrain. 
Two careless beggars, well content. 
The world was ours where'er we went. 
And wind or weather, what cared we ? 
For I loved you and you loved me. 
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Yoa were a Knight, and I a Dame ; 
Our castle had a lordly name,* 
And many a spear and many a lance 
Its fortress held for happy France. 
You wore my ribbon on your crest. 
And I your flower upon my breast ; 
You bent your plumed head at my knee. 
The grace and pride of Chivalry ; 
And glad was I at heart, I knew 
That you loved me, for I loved you. 

You were a Hunter, I, the Lass 

Who blushed and smiled to see you pass. 

By bosky hill-sides gray with rocks, 

Through Scottish glens, by Scottish lochs. 

You had a courser fair to see. 

And brave hounds running at your knee ; 

A page beside your bridle-rein, 

And at your beck a sturdy train. 

But still to me you bent the knee, 

For I loved you and you loved me ! 



You were a King, and I a Queen ; 
I wore a robe of golden sheen. 
And all the kingdoms, east and west, 
Paid tithes to us of all their best ; 
And squires and dames of high estate 
Flocked gayly through our palace-gate. 
But still at feast and festival, 
You called me "fairest of them all !" 
Ah, wise our reign was, good and true, 
For you loved me and I loved you ! 
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Midsiumner-days are sweetest days, 
Though all the country-fields are brown ; 

How could I choose but crown with praise 
The time that brought my crown ? 





LINE, Aline, the prairie wears 
Its yearly fall of summer snow, 
For white upon their slender stalks 
The milk-weed blossoms blow. 
They hide the grassy plots beneath, 

Where birds lie low and whistle sweet ; 
And I again stray forth to watch 
The coming of your feet. 



The faithful clouds above stoop low. 

With far-off blue, like mist, between ; 
Your hair was like a shower of gold 

That summer-day, Aline ; 
The sweet love-look was in your eyes, 

A love-smile on your lips below, 
As down the winding path you came 

Knee-deep in Summer Snow* 

9 
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I, with a man's impatience, chafed 

To mark your woman-step, that stayed 
At every turn to hear the. cries 

The nestling partridge made I 
I feel the old impatience rise, 

I hear the birds whir to and fro, 
I see the brown path winding still, 

Through drifts of Summer Snow. 

When will this trick of watching cease ? 

Full thirty years since then have been, 
But still, whene'er the milk-weed blooms, 

I watch for you. Aline I 
I half forget the distant grave 

Beside the river's rushing flow. 
Where thirty seasons you have lain 

Breast-deep in Winter Snow ! 





THOUGHT the violets I plucked 

Against my darling's throat would lie, 
Or in her bosom-kerchiefs folds, 
And so, 'mid warmth and sweetness die. 

But o*er her cold, white bosom strewn, 
Beneath her cold, white palms they lie. 

And suck the death-damp from her breasts, 
And glow and gleam and will not die. 
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OU have heard him, now hear me, in God's 
name! 
He says, forsooth, his heart is molten flame, 
Remembering how among her braids he set 
The rose I sent— (in lieu of violet 
Plucked from my path to suit the churl *s birthday 1) 
And how among its fragrant leaves there lay 
— Its golden-colored perfumed petals — one 
Slow drop of poison — -and my will was done ! 
— He paints to pitying fools her soul and mine 
In one grand picture, — demon and divine. 
Snow-white and soot*black ! Pitying fools agree 
And shake their heads and weep ! 

Pray now, hear me. 

If I am more than fair, 'tis that my race 
Had more than royal blood to flush the face 
And swell the vein. I had my heritage 
or beauty with my dower of gold, of page, 
Of castle, and of country-side. They came 
By right, attendants of a grand old name ! 
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— My lover was my birth-right, too ; bis lands, 

Just past yon forest, border mine ; and hands 

— ^White, noble hands — from these fair earldoms joined, 

For centuries have knit the two ; — entwined 

Have been their names and deeds. Was he not mine ? 

And then I loved him. God, judge by this sign ; 

I strayed about my grounds at eventide 

And ached my eyes that I might see him ride, • 

With hawk and hound, along our boundaries ; 

I felt my heart grow clear as summer skies 

Before his step and voice. Yea, God, had she 

Stretched out her palm to halve my gold with me. 

Or had she claimed my grand ancestral Hall, 

Had lands and followers gone at her call, 

Still might my heart have smiled, perchance I 

But she ! 
A peasant-cripple nursed in poverty, 
Half-nameless ! Tenant of my humblest farm I 

One broad still afternoon, with rein on arm, 

I rode with him along the shaded way, 

And saw her first — ay, watched his glances stray 

Toward her, as she, like a wounded bird, 

Hopped here and there on crutch, and as she heard 

Our horses' hoofs, she there among her bees 

Turned red and white, and shrank behind the trees. 

''Fair," whispered he, '*Ah, modest, fair, and true." 

— Was I not fair, was I not modest, too ? 
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Had I not beauty from a grand name shed ? 
Did not my blood break hot from heart to head 
If he but touched my hand ? 

Yes, she was fair, 
A little brown-eyed thing with graceful hair ; 
A cripple, as I said, with scarce a name 
Her own by right I 

l^fy heart is molten flame 
Indeed, remembering how he came one morn, 
With happy smiles upon his proud lip, born 
Of love and hope ! He raved about a "gem 
He found in filth, would grace a diadem ; 
And how upon his breast he meant to place 
And wear that gem ; he praised her flower-like face, 
He praised her modest mien. And I, his friend. 
His almost sister ; I, he knew, would send 
And take her welcome to my heart. And stay. 
This was his winsome darling's glad birthday ! 
Oh, give him joy ! " And thus and thus he raved, 
While I — no matter ! 

But at noon I craved 
His grace ; ** would he be bearer of this rose 
Plucked from my favorite arbor ? [Mainly chose 
Because its color's golden, like the Pope's, 
Which, filled with saintly blessings, loves, and hopes. 
He sends of favor to deserving ones, 
The royal heritors of royal thrones.] 
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Take it, and give it in her own dear hand, 
And all my heart within it " 

— Understand, 
I dropped no drop of poison on it ; I 
Play not thus with God's thunderbolts, nor try 
Thus God's experiments ! Nay, only this 
I did ; lest the sun's hot noonday kiss 
The leaves should wither, o'er the rose I bound 
A paper fragment, — that, the only wound 
I gave. 

— Yes, on the half-torn slip was writ 

His name and mine — some words, by love alit. 

Between. The writing his. The date to-day. 

— Ah, never fear his pausing by the way 

T' admire the rose or read the forgery ! 

— He found her tending bees — (a calling high 

For future Duchess !) — in her graceful hair 

He placed my gift and whispered her my prayer. 

— She, in my dreams I see her smiling, as 

He stood beside her in the knee-deep grass 

Vowing. Then I see her downcast eyes 

Fall on the paper, then a swift surprise. 

Then a long, cold swoon. The rest no dream : 

I saw her in my daily drives, a gleam 

Of pallid white before her cottage-door ; 

Broken and silent, fading evermore. 

And evermore moaning ; he at her feet 

Alway, although she knew him not ; till, beat 
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By beat, her life dragged past, and yesterday 

She died. He, poor blind fool I looked not this way 

Nor that, to learn that words are poison, too. 

As well as herbs by slimy walls that grew I 

And so he swears within my golden rose there lurked 

A poison-drop, that slowly, subtly worked 

After that first swoon, until my victim died ; 

Because for gladness I laughed out, cast pride 

Beneath his feet and love and hope, when he 

That first wild eve came wild and mad to me ! 

— So yesterday she died — nay, yesterday 

A thousand times removed ! My fancies stray 

About the past till it grows fresh again, 

Under the old touch of the olden pain. 

Here on my eastern balcony I sit 

At eventide, and watch the wide bat flit 

Toward his home which he leaves desolate, 

(Alone and grand amid its mouldering state I) 

While he seeks peace afar. Oh, hath he found 

Some plenteous balm to heal the early wound, 

While I grow old, and wither? My birthright 

Of love and beauty cheated from my sight 

By one long dead ! , 

Now with that Golden Rose 

Judge if I sent her not a blessing — chose 

As the Pope chooses from the best, when I 

Sent death so soon ! 

Ah, God, that 1 could die ! 




I. 

I HIS is not Silence, Love, 
For though the wind doth faint and fall, 
outside, 

Though in the gathered dusk all sound doth die ; 
Yet on thy perfect face, oh, true and tried. 
Uplift to mine, a spell-like light doth lie 
That fills the air with language sweeter far 

Than any living sound ! There is no call 
For words. There needs no light, of moon or star. 
'Twixt thee and me the darkness cannot fall, 
Nor any Silence, Lpve ! 



II. 

— Ah, this is Silence, Love I 
A thousand clamorous sounds are in the air, 

The busy throngs go up and down the street ; 
But oh, these pallid roses in thy hair, 

These hands across thy bosom, fixed and sweet I 

9* 
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The cold, white lids upon thine eyes, to be 
Uplifted nevermore I The spell-like light 

No more to gather, Love, 'twixt thee and me ! 
This is a darkness deeper far than night. 
And this is Silence, Love. 
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AST night the dear old homestead shone 

With mirth, and song, and lights, and all, 
For kinsmen came from near and far 
To keep the yearly festival ; 
I came the last behind a lord 

From merrie England o'er the sea ; 
Such state he wore that old and young 
Had little welcome left for me. 

My cousin Kate, in silken robes. 

Gleamed like a star among the rest, 
And Margaret's velvet mantle fell 

In queenly folds across her breast ; 
In Laura's braids were violets. 

On Bessie's neck a princely dower, 
— And I, of all the shining crowd 

Alone, had neither silk nor flower. 

The staider folk grouped here and there, 
To hear the jest and watch the game ; 
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The lads they led the meriy rout, 
And sweet girl-faces went and came. 

The eager servants crowded in, 

— And wit, and youth, and beauty shone ; 

And I, alone, was sad and plain, 
And only I was left alone. 

The lads began to cut the cake : 

Cried one, **If Charley gets the ring 
Twill grace, of course, Queen Madge's hand. 

** If John the tiny glittering thing 
Should win," another said, **why, Kate, 

'Tis yours, by all the stars that shine 
On lovers. " * * Or if Will " ' * Ah, then, ' 

Blushed honest Bess, **of course 'tis mine.'' 



And thus and thus — '* Ah ! well-found, Phil." 

They smiled and glanced from girl to girl. 
And some thought Maude would be his choice. 

And some were sure of winsome Pearl ; 
— Why should I feel about my heart 

A sudden, strong, and bitter pain ? 
Why should I ^ish my face were fair. 

Or sigh for satin suit again ? 

I stole upon the darksome porch — 
I could not bear the lights and noise. 

How vain the mirth and music seemed, 
How silly all the girls and boys ! 
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And ** where will he bestow the ring?" 
I thought, and somehow thought was pain, 

For in my heart there stirred a dream 
I hoped would never stir again. 

I minded me of years agone, 

Of vows exchanged, of parting-pain ; 
But Philip then was but a boy 

And I a lightsome lass. Since then 
There has been change. He travels far, 

I mope and muse in country-towns ; 
And Phil, he has his acres broad. 

And I go dressed in woolen gowns. 

"He has forgot," I cried, and turned 

To face the rain that filled the night, 
— ^When lo 1 I felt my hand enclosed. 

And there the ring shone, yellow-bright I 
"My darling, mine before them all I " 

How bright where all had seemed so vain I 
Sure lovely in his loving eyes, 

I'll never sigh for silk again ! 




afh^ ^and-lills. 




ETWEEN the sobs of the sea, oh, hear 1 

Between the cries of the sea, 
Out of the Sand-Hills, sweet and clear. 
The music and minstrelsy. 
Each gnome-band singing before the King 

And his lords of grand degree ; 
And the Queens and their ladies sit listening 
In the Sand-Hills by the sea. 

Oh, sweet beyond song in mortal hall, 

Oh, clear beyond mortal tone ; 
The unseen song, with its tender fall. 

The horns and the trumpets blown I ' 
Not all may listen who pass this way, 

* * He only the sounds hath known^ * 
Who IS true in his heart, let come what mayy 

And faithful to one alone," 

The brawny fisherman dragging his net, 
He heareth the sweet gnome-bands, 
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And straightway blesseth his fair Janet, 

His flower of foreign lands. 
A dreamer here and there, heareth, too. 

And presseth his true-love's hands ; 
But what know the most (for the most are untrue) 

Of the music beneath the sands ? 

Ah, love, ah, sweet, as you pass this way. 

Oh, listen for love of me ; 
One more proof for my heart, I pray. 

Of music and melody ! 
So shall my soul be full of the spring. 

And love shall wait at my knee, 
While the gnome-bands play for their Queen and King 

In the Sand-Hills by the sea. . 





^ost violets. 

EAR Rob, the sky that beamed once 

Now beams no more ; 
The birds that cheered us while we dreamed 
once, 
Now sing no more. 
We, waking, find ourselves bereft 

Of everything ; 
Not even a perfumed record left 
Of^ that lost Spring. 

Ah, well I mind the time, Rob, 

The sweet May-weather ! 
Since then, in many a rhyme, Rob, 

Light as a feather, 
I've seemed to put my heart ; but song 

I cannot sing. 
Like those I made the blithe day long 

In that lost Spring. 

I, in my garret-room here, 
Moil o'er my work ; 
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You, in your office-gloom there, 

Toil o'er your work. 
Your thought on ledger pages set, 

Mine bent to bring 
Life's ends about ! (No fear nor fret 

In that lost Spring !) 

With petty vexing care, we 

Are over- wrought ; 
For what we eat, what wear, we 

Take anxious thought. 
— Oh, Rob, do never wild regrets 

About you cling ? 
Nor dreams of our Lost Violets 

And our lost Spring ? 

Ah me, as in old books, once 

By fair hands held. 
By sweet and winsome looks, once 

Pored o'er and spelled. 
You find a scented rose-leaf pressed, 

— A faded thing, 
But sweet for memory of some breast. 

And some lost Spring. 

So in our secret hearts, Rob, 

(So secret grown ! ) 
Though morning glow departs, Rob, 

And day draws on. 



^lO 
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Are folded close (with vain regrets 
That round them cling), 

The dear, lost, faded Violets 
Of our lost Spring I 





HROUGH many a grand cathedral win- 
dow streams 
By stained panes the softened day, 
And varied glory gleams 
On those who pray. 

In many a lady-bower the breezes blow 
Th-rough fretted work of lute design, 

While sweet and red below 
The roses shine. 

My window frames a narrow strip of sky 

Alone ; nor painted pane to glow, 
Nor carven work have I 

To tune the zephyr's flow. 

But redly beam the mornings when they rise I 
And one white cloud, with gilt outlines. 

Just past my lattice lies, 
Each morn that shines. 
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And bluely sleeps the Noon within the frame ; 

And one slow bird goes floating by 
Each noontide^ like a dream, 

And Heaven is nigh ! 

And one sweet star at evening standeth still 
Between the narrow strips of wood, 

Alway — and shines its fill ! 
And God seems good. 

I would not change my window with a Queen, 
Nor barter pictures with a King ! 

Such restful thought each scene 
To me doth bring. 




^ovmher[. 



''Lady-dug, Lady -hug, fly away home. 

Your house is burned dawn and your children will roam. 



ft 




OLD your wings, Lady-bug, listen to me I 
Vain of his garnered store, loud sings the 
Bee. 



Content through the falling leaves, wanders he homi 
Seeking your Palaces, where will you come ? 

Scorched by the Autumn noon, burnt by its fire, 
Your Castle, the Giant-Rose, droops on its brier I 

Roaming with gypsy-bands of beetles and flies. 
Your dainty-fed children make pitiful cries I 

Fold your wings. Lady-bug, listen to me ! 
Remembering his cosy home, loud sings the Bee. 
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Your white Palace, the Lily-bell, bruised from its stalk. 
When the last whirlwind came, dropped on the walk. 

Your Cottage, the Violet, close by the wall. 

With its Blue-Chamber, fairest and sweetest of all. 

Where your maids of a night smoothed leaves for your bed. 
Lies crisp in the shadows, and pallid and dead. 

Fold your wings, Lady-bug, listen to me ! 

Does your heart sicken sadly to hear the vain Bee ? 

— But one of your Roses lies, crimson, and sweet. 
And large, on my Lady's breast ; every heart -beat 

Of hers rocks it and lulls it ! Softly the bloom 
Of her cheek bends toward its delicious perfume ! 

Will you seek that Rose, Lady-bug ? Surely 'twere sweet 
To be rocked on her bosom by every heart-beat ! 

Sweet in those crimson leaves softly to lie. 
Feeling her honeyed breath fluttering by ; 

Sweet from that velvet couch dimly to view 
White arms and slender hands, soft eyes and true 1 

— But the flowers that my Lady-love plucks for her pride 
Are worn for a night only, then cast aside. 
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Tossed from her balcony, where could you creep ? 
Bitter the wakening after such sleep ! 

Fold your wings, Lady-bug, listen to me ! 
Favored and fortunate, loud sings the Bee I 

Creep in the shade and die, sad and bereft ! 
When the heart's stays are gone, Death only is left I 
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A heedless child, with wayward eyes, 
Sauntering under summer skies. 
Picking the wings from butterflies ; 

Laughing to see the- gay things shiver, 

Shouting to feel their bright rings quiver, 

— ^Then dropping the dead wings into the river I 

— ^An idler under a leafy tree 
Lying, and thinking dreamily, 
Tossing stones at a Lady-bee 

That sings so lovingly through the grain, 
Smiling to see it fall, and then 
Going back to his dreams again ! 



2i6 November, 

— A soft-eyed girl in fair array, 
Counting her lovers at set of day ; 
Trifling with hearts in a subtle way ; 

Watching their strong chords bruise and shiver, 
Smiling to see them bleed and quiver. 
Then, dropping them out of her life forever I 




(l^louds* 




ISERY springs from much besides crime, 

And grief from other than sin ! 
!! Alas ! it drives me wild to know 
The things that might have been ! . 

— He questioned her one shining night, 

"My Love, dost thou love me?" 
** Wfy, nay/' she answering said, but smiled — ■ 

A smile he did not see ; 

A smile he did not see, oh. Blind 1 

The smile belied her nay/ 
Oh, fool, and in that moment Fate 

Passed on ! (Fate makes no stay. ) 

They parted thus ; he won his way 

Along the years ; he gained 
The things men sigh for ; but with each 

Fair boon from Fame attained. 

He heard that gentle, mocking voice ; 
His heart cried, lonesomely, 

10 ♦ 
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Its great, dumb cry for want of that 
One smile he did not see 1 

She from her wreathed lattice leaned. 
Leaned sighing, blind with tears, 

**0h, give me back one moment. Fate, 
One word ! " — So go the years. 

It almost drives me wild to see 
The things that are daily seen, 

Grief breaking the hearts that do no crime. 
Yea, those that do no sin ! 




%i fat( a» th^ Winch 




HERE shall I drive you, my lady gay, 
East or west on the shining shore ? 
For the evening shadows are sweet each 
way. 
And the fair sea sings forevermore ; 



**And up or down, it is one to me, 
East or west on the shining shore. 

So only your face at my side may be ! 
And the fair sea sings forevermore. 



f> 



'* Drive me as far as the Wreck, my lord, 
(East or west on the shining shore. ) 

The ship that went down with all on board, 
(But the fair sea sings forevermore.) 

" For I love to watch the sea as it breaks 
(East or west on the shining shore) 

By the broken spars, with the foam it makes," 
(For the fair sea sings forevermore. ) 



1 
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— She laughed at some idle jest of his. 
By the broken wreck on the shining shore. 

But her heart was full of an olden kiss ; 
(The fair sea sings forevermore. ) 

"Does he sail this way?" she thought, "Ah, me/ 
(East or west on the shining shore) 

— Her lord he jested merrily, 

(And the fair sea sings forevermore. ) 

But his thought was far under foreign skies, 
(East or west on the shining shore) 

By his early love with the violet eyes, 
(And the fair sea sings forevermore. ) 

— How should they know as they drive away. 
East or west on the shining shore, 

Jesting lord and lady gay, 

(The fair sea sings forevermore,) 

That under the Wreck her lover lies, 
Close by the sands of the shining shore, 

And near him, the Girl with the violet eyes ? 
(But the fair sea sings forevermore !) 





H, be it Well with thee, dear Heart, alway, 
While Winter yields to soft, delicious Spring, 
And Spring to Summer's riper blossoming — 
Yea, as the rapid years themselves decay I 
Dear, near and true, when by her knee at play 
We heard our mother some sweet ballad sing ; 
And dearer still and nearer since the cling 
Of sod hath hidden that beloved clay — 
Would I could pluck out all the sunny days 
That shine like jewels in my changeful years, 
And lay them, each to each, before thy feet, 
So that bright pavement thou might walk and praise ! 
Then would my losses and my shades be sweet, 
And midnight seem like morning through my tears. 




V 



pauses in th^ §ma. 




JLLURED by Music's ctear, sweet call, the 
Dance 
In measured curves about me came and 
went; 
And all the happy voices, and the toss 
Of rounded arms, the sparkle of bright eyes, 
The wreaths of folded flowers and flowers half-blown. 
Made seem enchanted Summer in the hall. 

Anon, the music swelled and paused ; like spray 
The white-robed dancers scattered here and there. 
I watched the deepening blushes and the smiles, 
The whisperings, and the droopings of sweet eyes ; 
And still, I could not choose but hear a cry 
Of weariness from some sad heart that came — 
The burden of some soul, I know not whose ; 
Unspoken by the lip, but struggling up 
Unbidden from the heart. Unheard by none 
Mayhap save me, who heard it with my heart, 
— ^The burden of some soul, I know not whose : 
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"The gray night falling on the beach, 
The white mist driving up the shore, 

The waves that beat the sandy reach, 
And moan and moan forevermore I 
Weary, ah, weary ! 

Oh, Heaven, the long night's weariness I 

The warm noon lagging in the sky, 
The tiresome droning of the bee. 

The blossoms where the breezes fly. 
Waving and tossing heavily. 
Weary, oh, weary ! 

Ah, Heaven, the long day's weariness! 

The days that come, the days that go ; 

The hearts that dream and those that wake ; 
The hills that stand, the streams that flow ; 

The hearts that beat and those that break I 
Weary, ah, weaiy ! 
Ah, Heaven, this sad life's weariness I " 

The music gathered up its broken thread, 

And now 'twas like the music of a dream. 

In airy circles now the dancers moved, 

Softly as move white vapor-wreaths in air, 

Until the music swelled and paused. Like foam 

The white dance floated to its close. I heard 
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A heart-cry as before, from some sad heart. 
That filled the pause with its unbidden strain. 
— The burden of some soul, I know not whose : 

"A pair of sweet eyes in the dance 
That looked a moment into mine, 

Returned me memories of the glance 
Once so beloved, of thine. 

Hast thou forgot ? The years go by 

With day on day and change on change ; 

Youth's broken dreams about me lie. 
The bands I touch are strange. 

On what thy gentle heart is stayed 
I cannot tell — or if thou be ! — 

So wide a sea these years have made, 
O Love, 'iwixt me and thee. 

But never soft hand lies in mine, 
And never sweet eyes gaze on me ; 

But in my heart the memories shine 
That tell of love and thee." 

The music gathered up its shattered links. 
And now 'twas like the music of a song 
That breaks unwittingly at morn from lips 
Unknown of sorrow ; and the dancers moved 



\ 
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In merry groups, like flocks of birds that wheel 

And whirl in graceful curves against the sky. 

Until the music swelled and, paused, and then I heard 

The echo of some heart, I know not whose, 

But glad and mirthful, as earth-sounds may be. 

— ^The echo of some heart, I know not whose : 

What does the name mean ? Margaret, 

Sweetest of names ! 
The pearl of pearls in a necklace set ? 

Fairest of dames ? 
The flower of flowers in a garden-bed ? 
The bird of birds by a Princess fed ? 
Margaret I 

What does the name mean ? Margaret, 

That it should be 
Sweeter than rhymes to music set 

Unto love and me I 
Day in, day out, why am I fain 
To keep in my heart the one refrain, 
Margaret I . 

Smile on me now with thy lustrous eyes, 

Margaret ; 
Answer the riddle in sweet replies. 

And sweeter yet ! 

10* 
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Dsy in, day out, why should I be 
Willing bondsman to love and thee, 
Margaret ?" 

The music caught again its severed strands. 

And wove them sofilier into harmony. 

Back and forth like lines of sunshine sped the dance 

Until the music swelled and paused. I heard 

The pause filled up again by some sad soul. 

— ^The burden of some soul, I know not whose : 

* * Not forgotten, my darling, 
Though I move here in the careless dance, 

And you sleep there in your grave ; 
I, where the dreamy music swells, 

You, where the night- winds rave I 

Not forgotten, my darling ; 
Through the flutter of these fair forms. 

And the flash of these radiant eyes, 
I see you alway, I hear y^ur voice : 

Do you think of me, there in the skies ? 

Not forgotten, my darling. 
Though smiles are bright on my lips and eyes, 

And my heart alone can weep ! 
Would I were safe beside you, dear. 

Sleeping the sleep you sleep ! " 
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I could no more. The music rose and swelled, 
And still the fair enchantment held its way. 
But on my heart the burden of those hearts 
Was laid, and lo I I could not feel the light. 






BADE my friends to a feast. 
Fruits sat I before them, and wines — ^yea, 
wines 

And fruits, in vessels of gold, 
And goblets of silver, storied and old. 
And shining as morning shines. 
Glad in the East. 
Behind us were slaves at wait, 
Over us lamps, half-hidden by jessamines, 

And garlanded rose-wreaths. We 
Ate of the fruits and drank of the wines, 
— We three, 
Till the night grew late ! 
Jested, caroused, and liked each other, 
But the yearning and loving keen — the keen, 

Sweet loving as yet was not. 
That maketh very friends ; our hearts within 

Were glad with the fruits and wine, but not 
— Not yet had brother found brother ! 
Then one among us came and sate him down, 
(With hidden face.) 
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Nor wine nor fruit would he ! but salt alone 
Partook, and out of courtesy 
We ate with him — out of courteous grace, 
We three ! 
But, ah, the salt was bitter to the taste. 

Nauseous upon the tongue, 
And each to other in complaining haste 
Cried out, like children ; each on other's breast, 
Wept o'er the wrong. 

Till, lo I arising, from his face 
The stranger took his masque and softly cried ; 
**My children, look on me I 
My name is Love, and with ye three 
This day have I partaken salt, that ye may be 
Henceforth well knit together, side unto side. 

Face unto face. 
— For never each to other 
Grew perfectly, until at meat they sate. 
And thus together tasted doubt and pain. 

And disappointment and of sorrow ate I 
Together then indeed, with hearts that never wane ! 
— Brother finds brother. 





Y Love, we drank to Wit and Grace, 

To trusted hands and hearts as true, 
But as we pledged each blushing face, 
I thought of you. 



One drained a cup to Memory, 

And one to Hope a bumper threw ; 
But still, whatever the toast might be, 
I drank to you. 

They drank to Beauty's soul, enframed 

In eyes of dark or sunny hue ; 
But as each sparkling Queen was named, 
I drank to you. 

The sparkling champagne's foamy shine 
To pledge their loves the others drew, 
But in Love's rare and costly wine 
I drank to you ! 




®hi{ plant and thi{ 4^m\L 

PLANTED you, little plant, 
And named you with my friend's name ; set 
you fair 

Within a sunny nook, where sweet 
Might fall on you the wind and rain, and where 
Beside you might pass gentle feet. 

I trusted you, little plant, 
And bade you, if my friend loved me, '*grow high 

And glad my eyes with living green." 
But if my friend were false, I bade you die : 

— ^And then I watched you, close and keen. 

You played me false, little plant 1 
You grew so fair and even burst in flower I 

And while I blessed you, day by day. 
My false, false friend betrayed me in one hour 1 

— Oh, Winter, storm this treacherous growth away I 
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\HOU kncwest. If a star that shone fair as the 
rest 
Falls out of the sky, 
Lord, thou knowest the madness that burnt in its breast ! 

If a singing-bird die 
Of the poison it tasted from strange, bright flowers. 

Thou knowest how fair 
Were the leaves that allured 1 And Thou knowest the 
hours 

That tempt, — Thou canst spare. 

If these beautiful eyes, that are closed now, have been 

Over-blind in tears 
When the world could not see ; if the spirit within 

Was shaken with fears 
When the silences barren of music came down, 

And hours void of light, 
Thou knowest, oh, Lord 1 And Thou, if the soul that 
is gone, 

Had dipped all its white 
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In the dye of the world ! Thou alone canst remember 

Her soul as the leaf 
Of the lily. Thou only canst number 

Her pain and her grief. 
Thou hast pity (men have not), and the beautiful flower 

Shunned and trampled on here, 
Soiled and blighted, ah 1 Christ, by Thine own Passion- 
hour 

May be purified there I 

Close rare white lids on the wonderful eyes, 

Dark fringe shade the face 
With its terrible gifts ; (ph, radiant guise 

Of beauty and grace !) 
Rest, rest with thy song half-sung, and thy spell 

Sweet where it began ! 
Sleep softly, thou passion-rocked heart, sleep softly and well. 

God judges — not man. 

Yea, He knows. Men will pass where thou liest, and 
sneer, 

Perhaps, and condemn ; 
Saints with unsullied garments ! Thou needst not hear. 

Child, sleep, spite of them. 
In thy grave. Oh, world, pausing here but to deride, 

Peace, bigoted horde ! 
An Angel may watch here as one watched beside 

The grave of Our Lord ! 



^it i^Q- 



{A true incident, ) 




I. 



|HE brig cast anchor in the bay ; 
Steady and tall of mast was she. 
One of her seamen up the wharf 
Passing, and whistling merrily, 
Thought in his heart as he turned to look, 
That so fair a vessel few might see. 

• 

** Nothing so lovely upon the shore," 

He thought, as he strolled along the Strand ; 
*'One floating sail of yon battered ship 

Is worth all the treasures of the land." 
But he paused, his heart, on a sudden, big, 

For there in the sun little maidens three 
Sat together, fair- faced, like those 

In dear old England over the sea. 
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Clear-eyed and sweet like those at home 

In dear old England over the sea ! 
And the sunburnt sailor thought in his heart 

That so fair a sight might seldom be. 
They chattered together, as children will, 

Of dolls and dinners, ^^ but best of all" 
(They cried in chorus), ^^it mtist be 

To dance awhile at a real ball, " 



11. 



Four o'clock of the afternoon, 

With the golden sunshine streaming down, 
And a wide hall swept and garlanded, 

(One of the grandest in the town.) 
A band of music, with Leader grave, 

Setting their hands and their strings in tune, 
And three little girls arrayed in white 

At four o'clock of the afternoon. 

**Let the ball begin," the sailor said. 
As he sat in a corner looking on, 

And the fiddlers scraped and the Leader called 
•With a face like that of a Spanish Don ; 
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Up and down, across and across, 

The children flew, and the loud ^^ ha-ha'* 

Of the sailor burst through the open hall 
At this ** prettiest sight he ever saw ! " 

People that passed looked in and stared, 
But the music and prompting still went on ; 

And the dear little lasses skipped and danced, 
Two together and one alone. 

Never were princesses half so grand, 

Queens or ladies in any land ; 

And the sailor swore as he slapped his knee, 

That so fair a sight but few might see ! 

Oh, little lassies, dance merrily on ! 

With feet and hearts that keep time to the tune 
Played by the grandest band in town, 

At four o'clock of the afternoon I 
Not often again, though years may bring 

Conquest, and dance, and praise, maybe, 
Will one so honest and true give praise 

As the Tar in yon corner slapping his knee I 

Dance lightly on, not soon again. 

Nay, never, perhaps, little maidens three. 

To that honest heart will come a dream 
So fair, of his sisters over the sea. 



The Ball 
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-Up and down, across and across, 
In the grand white hall, to a merry tune, 
■Three little maids at a Sailor's Ball, 
At four o'clock of the afternoon ! 





^ Secret. 

• 

HILST you were singing, Dear, 
The holier part of my soul arose 
And followed your song into heaven above. 
And there, by a lucent stream that flows 

Southward, singing of love, 
An angel told me a secret ! You 
Sitting beside me, knew it not, 
You and the rest, but the angels knew — 
In heaven naught is forgot ! 

• 

When your heart throbbed first (they said) 
The risen Christ in heaven above. 

Said to the angels around the throne, 
* * W/io will give in the name of Love 

A gift to this little one P " 
Up spake an angel on His right hand, 

* ' Dear Jesu, if I of my song please Thee, 
Give her my voice, and let me stand 

Silent forever at Thy knee I" 
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When you are singing, Dear, 
No wonder, then, that we throb and thrill 

And follow your voice in its radiant flight, 
Till it thrids the stars with an angel's will 

And speed through the gates of light ; 
For the gift was had in the name of Love, 

And the story is known those wide courts through. 
Only think, Dear, an angel in heaven above 

Goes dumb for the love of you ! 




^vtti ih^ prairi^- 




|W0 long-limbed, lithe greyhounds before me 
speeding, 
Tireless and fleet ; 
(The red-bell'd star-flower bruised almost to bleeding 

Beneath their feet ) 
The steady shadow of my courser creeping 

Close on their flanks ; 
The wind of our swift motion downward sweeping 

The tall grass- ranks. 

My smooth-bored rifle (oftener proved than human 

Friend, by brake and plain), 
Grasped in my folded arm, where never woman 

May rest again ! 
Free — Free. Aye, free ! The mad life, crushed and 
broken 

By love and pain. 
Left (like a sullen dream that leaves no token), 

Behind the plain ! 
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Now, what to me were fair-haired maid or lover ? 

Far brighter seem 
To me the dark eyes of yon rushing plover 

Than Beauty's dream ! 
And sweeter yet the wild, melodious baying 

Of my good hound, 
Than girlhood's voice, about the woodland straying, 

With laughter crowned ! 

— But slowly yonder on my path uprises 

The holy moon, 
With sacred power to shine off the disguises 

Of night and noon ; 
Oh, memory, I hear thy light winds stealing 

About the trees, 
I see sweet girlhood by her casement kneeling 

To woo the breeze ; 

Alas I I am not free, though broad as heaven 

The plains stretch round, 
And kingly solitude to me is given 

With horse and hound ; 
For all the olden griefs and pains that thronged me 

Pursue my rest ; 
And still the shadow of the Face that wronged me 

Lies on my breast 1 



11 




And owning her loDe, she sent him hwendef, 

OMELY and sweet 

It bordered all the garden-beds, 
Where poppies, drowsy with the heat 
Of Summer, bent their flaunting heads. 



And sweet perfumes 
From fragrant pink-tufts stirred the air ; 
And all old-fashioned country-blooms 
Shone in the sunshine glad and fair. 

Dear Marjorie, 
My first, first love ! I see her yet 
In waking dreams : my Memory, 
My early Hope, my fair Regret 

And one sweet hour 
When through the walks I walked with her 
— Ah, sweeter far than any flower 
She plucked a leaf of lavender 
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And gave to me 
With meaning in her eyes downcast : 
The leaf meant Lo7}ey and Marjorie, 
And Hope^ alas ! — but that is past 1 

Rare mignonette 
My Lady sends me now — perfumed 
Bouquets of heliotrope, and yet 
No flower so fair has ever bloomed. 

So sweet to me, 
As that one leaf I had from her, 
When Youth and I, with Marjorie, 
Walked by the beds of lavender. 





'' ^p stairs and §own stairs and in mg ^adg's 

(l[hambet[/* 

N unseen Something, in the hush last night, 
Went up the marble stairs. Went up and 
down 
The livelong night Outside, the moon was bright, 
With six small stars around her like a crown. 

Within, a silence brooded, and the stairs 

Were haunted by this Presence all night long, 

That walked, as one impatient waiting, wears 
The hours away— one who hath purpose strong. 

But just at daybreak It went in her room. 

God only knows if she had pain or no. 
When by her bedside stopped this shapeless gloom ; 

God only saw her sweet eyes cease to glow. 

To-day, the stairs are trod by human feet. 
That up and down are treading gloomily ; 

She in her chamber lieth, cold and sweet, 
Calmed by that restless Thing, eternally. 



I. 

Morning. 

LOW, grand white clouds o'erspread the sky 
That showed its blue in halcyon spots ; 
And early songs and perfumes rose 
From larks and from forget-me-nots. 
The spider-thread strung silver-dew, 

The winds went soft as nuns, white-stoled. 
The mists from all the streams withdrew, 
And all the fields were touched with gold. 




11. 

Life. 

Sweet wandering eyes unclosed, like flowers 
Whose velvet leaves at morn uplift ; 

A sea-shell flush stole o'er the cheek, 
The happy blood ran red and swift. 



246 Mysteries, 

A saintly soul awoke and smiled ; 

In that fair Vale of Paradise 
It breathed itself upon the Child, 

And sank into her gentle eyes. 



III. 

Night. 

A great red flower the sunset seemed, 

Abloom within the distant west, 
Night plucked it from the open sky. 

And hid it in her mantled breast 
The wandering winds failed in the groves. 

The streams ran softlier to the sea, 
The maidens, whispering of their loves, 

Grew silent as love's mystery. 



IV. 

Death. 

But how comes Death ? I cannot tell I 
A sudden dimming of the eyes ; 

A sudden dawning of the Soul, 
On that fair Vale of Paradise. 



Mysteries. 
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As one should pluck a rose that blooms. 
And place it gently on the breast, 

As one should gather sweet perfumes, 
As one should soothe a child to rest 





REEN and motionless, only one 
Long leaf stretching toward the sun, 
Like a broadsword lifted toward a foe ; 
The others swaying to and fro. 
Or drooping down in a graceful swoon. 
Languid and lovely, like girls at noon. 

Filled with the fire of the ardent sky, 
Fervid with noon's large ecstasy ; 
Till the war-like breezes rise and run ; 
Ah, then the fringed leaves (all save one). 
Toss and cross their pointed spears. 
Like an army of Moorish cavaliers. 

But one long leaf toward the sky 
Keeps pointing and stretching wistfully. 
With memories gathered to its breast 
Of the ** River flowing east and west," 
And the waving wings and the starry eyes 
That brighten the Garden of Paradise. 



The Banana-Tree, 249 

For this is the tree (say Brahmins wise) 
That grew in the midst of Paradise, 
And bud and blossoms divinely fair 
Brightened its crest in the Summer there ; 
And angels spake of its stately pride. 
Ere our mother ate of its fruit — ^and died 1 

(And sweet, too, through the large leaves going. 

When tenderer, lighter winds are blowing, 

Steals the musical utterance 

Learned of the sigh, the ardent glance 

Of the dark-eyed girls, the tropic flowers. 

Whose land has a richer warmth than ours. ) 

But on thy crest, oh, singing tree. 

Falls the light evening soothingly ; 

In thy shadow the children play 

Mirthful, and glad of the closing day ; 

* * Ah, lovely, " they cry, * * thy height shall be 

When fruit and flower are born to thee ! " 

— Alas ! not here, oh, strange, bright tree. 
Will fruit or blossom be crown to thee I 
For closer, yet close, though thy heart lie deep, 
The long, white hands of winter creep ! 
— Not long will the children pause to praise 
Thy whisp'ring leaves, or the Summer days I 

11* 
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But, haply, yonder in Paradise 
Serenely tall thy stem may rise, 
— Both flower and fruit upon its crest — 
By the '* River flowing east and west," 
And under thy shade the Child will play 
Who gladdened awhile our Summer-day I 










g %tivi{ mnt failing 0'ctt th^ ^iix. 



Y Love went sailing o'er the sea, 
And gold and gems he promised me, 
But one white shell he had from me. 



A sailor-lad my Love was he, 

But ''Captain yet, my lass. Til be I" 

He cried with that last kiss to me. 

I watched the ships sail in from sea, 
With white sails spreading wide and free, 
And sailors chanting merrily. 

And Captains tall and fair to see 
Stood on their decks. But none to me 
Held out the hand or bent the knee. 

At last a ship crawled in from sea ; 
Crippled, and stained, and old was she. 
And over her side my Love stepped he. 

And down at my feet he 'bent his knee : 
*' A sailor still, my girl," cried he, 
^^ And one white shell I bring to thee J* 




iaglifiltt is §mn. 

HE yellow rim around the sky 

Has feinter, paler, narrower grown, 
The whip-poor-will begins her cry, 
The lowing herds go slowly by, 
The wind arises silently. 
And daylight's down. 

The bee within the folded rose 

Forgets his drowsy monotone. 
The flowers that fill the night unclose, 
And far and wide their sweetness goes, 
And here and there a firefly glows, 

And daylight's down. 

Between the dusk and starlight ! Sweet 
May seem the hour when two are one ; 

For me, the thorns beset my feet, 

And faint and low my heart doth beat ; 

Above my head the shadows meet, 
And daylight's down. 



Daylight is Down, 
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Oh, Lord, do Thou draw near to me, 
I am afraid to walk alone. 

Strange shapes are running at my knee, 

Strange voices whisper fearfully ; 

Dear Jesu, let me lean on Thee, 
For daylight's down. 





%i last. 

HY hand in mine at last, dear, 

The world despite. 
I knew the day was sure to break 
Beyond the night. 
The watching has been drear, dear, 

The waiting long, 
But loving keeps the heart alive, 
God keeps it strong. 

What though the hand is cold, dear, 

I clasp in mine? 
What though the eyes that shone so sweet 

No more will shine ? 
And stiird the heart that throbbed, dear. 

For me and pain, 
And white and hushed thy gentle mouth, 

Where love hath lain. 

Yet close within my clasp, dear, 
Thy spirit-hand, 



At Last. 
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Thine own true hand, unseen of all, 
Lies now. I stand 

Face to thy spirit-face, dear, 
I, only I ; 

Heart to thine own true heart, at last 
With night gone by. 




W?''^^ 

^.^ 

%>.^/- 



^ 




IRajgnolia-lells. 

AITING for my Lady, Ah, the holy stillness 

of this room, — 
Ah, the odor of the roses, swelling from their 
dying bloom. 

Waiting for my Lady. Here her scented kerchief lies. 
There a knot of ribbon, smiling with the color of her eyes. 

Of her hallowing touch the dainty lace seems conscious 

yet, and seems 
About the sheeny silk to glow some thoughts of hers, 

like dreams. 

Did she leave the glorious secret of her heart in these ? 
Or swells 

That wondrous secret from the depths of yon Magnolia- 
Bells.? 

Oh, stately, white, imperious flowers, I know against the 

green 
Of shining leaves how fair ye grew, how quiet, how 

serene ! 



MagnoUa-Bells, 257 

I know how close against your breasts, the while you 

listened long, 
The sweet love-birds their secrets told in low, melodious 

song ! 

And though my Lady, though my Love, hath not her 

secret told, 
I whisper mine, thou rare white flower, against thy heart 

of gold. 

Oh, shining flower ! Oh, radiant leaves ! Oh, heart of 

golden flame ! 
Oh, Love, upon the inmost leaf, what hand hath writ 

my name P 

Ah, my stately, white, imperious Queen of love, and truth, 

and song, 
To bind your flowing hair and deck your brow you 

linger long. 

But be as haughty as you may, my Queen, oh, queen it 

well! 
I find the what I longed to know within this trait'rous 

bell! 

— I hear a silken, wooing, murmurous sound upon the 

stair 1 
She dreams not what I learned the while she bound her 

flowing hair ! 
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Magnolta-BeUs, 



I write her name against my own ; oh, sweet and royal 

flower, 
Guard thou the double secret well until my chosen 

hour ! 





HE feet of them that bear out the dead seem to 

be again at the door, 
And the cofl5n'd faces wear their dim, sweet, 
patient smiles once more I 



Oh, my dead I In the Summer-prime of roses and fairy- 
rings, 

I could put you away with the hopes that were, and the 
half-remembered things ; 

But the first faint glow of the fire-light that reddens upon 
the wall 

Goes into the corners where you are, and finds and un- 
veils you all 1 

Slowly into the embers sink the woods and flowers, and 

the clear 
Shrill songs of the Summer-birds, and the sweet, warm 

haze of the air ; 



26o Fire-Light 

And rises slowly the cloud 'of prayers that darkened the 

way to heaven 
When the light went out of the beautiful eyes and the 

loving hearts were riven ! 

The pain of the old, unhealed wrongs, the hurt of the 

olden stings 
— The first fire lighted at even-fall — ^yea, this is what 

it brings ! 





*' (Sooil-nijght, but not (Sood-bge/' 

E lingered at the little Gate 

Beneath a dark and dewy sky. 
And when at last we parted, Fate 
Beyond the shadows murmured, ** Wat//'* 
But she unheeding whispered, '* Late, 
Late, Sweetheart ; 'tis growing late ; 

Oh, then, Good-night, but not Good-bye ! " 

* 

I watched her flitting up the stair. 

And longed to be where thought could fly, 
But half-way up the darkened stair 
She turned, and chid my lingering there ; 
**Even Love," she cried, '*must rest, to bear 
New buds for blooming 1 Only swear 
You'll not forget — ah, do but swear, 

And then. Good-night, but not Good-bye 1 " 

Her voice is in my memory yet, 

A still, small sound that passeth by ; 
For who can love and then forget ? 
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''Good-night, but not Good-bye.'' 



But death is sleep, and somewhere yet 
Love's star shall rise and never set 
Therefore, close up her coffin ; let 
Love rest awhile from care and fret 
Sleep well, Sweetheart, I'll not forget ! 
—Good-night, indeed, but not Good-bye I 




^^ Jallittjg leather/' 




OB WHITE " calling, 
Calling, calling, 
All through and through the yellow corn 
A partridge goes, meek and forlorn ; 
While gray with cloud and misty haze, 
The happy sky of happier days 
Is falling, falling. 

The deer-hounds calling, 

Calling, callitig, 
A horn keeps sounding from the wood, 
But faint and hoarse, as choked with blood ; 
While brown with stains that age must bring, 
The happy leaves of earlier spring 

Are falling, falling* 



Piteously calling, 

Calling, calling, 
A little child creeps round the place, 
Motherless, untended, sad of face ; 
And at that cry, a bootless rain 
Of anguish and unhealing pain 

Is falling, falling. 
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